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A coop political slogan has at least three characteristics. 
It arouses emotion; it inhibits thought; it means, simultane- 
ously, anything and nothing. An enthusiastic advocate can, 
therefore, pour into it the aspirations of his entire soul, while 
the critic is unable to pin it down to any specific proposal. 
This is true not only of recent slogans, such as “For God, 
King and Country”, “The Socialization of Credit’, or “Lang is 
right”, but it is true also of the greatest slogan ever coined, 
“Liberty, Equality and Fraternity”. During the 19th century 
most people in Great Britain and America paid lip-service to 
these magnificent ideals, of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, 
but very few bothered to think out their meaning, or their 
implications in terms of social institutions. To 18th century 
Frenchmen, of course, their connotation was perfectly clear 
and definite: they meant the removal of particular grievances 
that grew steadily more acute and irksome. “Liberty” meant 
civil liberty; freedom from arbitrary arrest, and from the 
oppression of monarch, nobles and clergy; freedom from hated 
taxes, such as the salt tax; freedom from privileged monopolies 
and from antiquated restrictions on trade and commerce. 
“Equality” meant equality before the law; equal obligation to 
pay taxes; equal opportunity to prosper, and rise in the social 
scale. “Fraternity” meant the state of communal well-being 
and loving-kindness that they felt sure would accompany the 
achievement of their ideals of liberty and equality. It was a 
somewhat facile assumption to make, but some such assumption 
characterizes nearly every social gospel. Let society but carry 


1 Based on an address given in a series arranged by the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association. This address was designed to cover modern develop- 
ments in Great Britain and America, but the discussion of America has here 
been omitted, because of space considerations. 
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out a certain policy and its champions promise us the 
millennium. Expansion of credit to the Douglas-ite; single- 
tax to the Henry George-ian; the abolition of private property 
to Socialists and Communists—these measures spell not merely 
social justice but the elimination of personal and class 
antagonism. (In the same way, of course, a person suffering 
from acute tooth-ache, or any other bodily ailment, cannot 
imagine that anything more than the cessation of pain is 
required, for the attainment of complete happiness. ) 

Liberty, Equality and Fraternity then, in the minds of its 
original sponsors, was merely a brilliant summary of particular 
proposals for the reform of the French political and social 
system. It was the battle-cry of an insurgent middle class, 
seeking to free itself from the fetters of a social order based 
on tradition, privilege and authority. It lent itself, of course, 
to exaggeration and declamation; it held out vague and 
alluring promises to all and sundry; but that, as I have argued, 
is one of the chief functions of a slogan. Its essentially 
middle-class derivation, however, is revealed by its insistence 
on the sacred and inviolable rights of property. In the words 
of the Declaration of the Rights of Man “The end of all political 
associations is the preservation of the natural and imprescript- 
able rights of man; and these are Liberty, Property, Security, 
and Resistance of Oppression”.* The proximate result of the 
French Revolution was merely to transfer power from the 
aristocracy to the peasant and middle classes. Apart from 
the land, most of the attacks on private property were made 
in the name of public safety, during a period of civil disorder, 
and were, therefore, essentially transitory in character. The 
State which emerged from this turmoil was based on, and 
designed for, the thrifty peasant, and the energetic 
entrepreneur. Property rights of individuals were consolidated 
and guaranteed. 

The long-run effects of the French Revolution, of course, 
have been much more revolutionary in character. Ideas have 
a toughness, a persistence and a capacity for developing new 
meanings, which frequently surprises and alarms their 
erstwhile champions. Liberty and Equality are challenging 
and inflammatory ideas, and radical thinkers of all 
complexions have found in them endless inspiration. If the 
middle class could use them to liberate itself from an unjust 
feudal system, why could not a proletarian class in its turn, 
use them as a means of deliverance from an oppressive 


1See R. W. Postgate: “Revolution—from 1789-1906”, p. 30. See also 
p. 41 for a speech by Danton, and also p. 43 for a somewhat different 
emphasis by Robespierre. 
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capitalist system? It was that genius of the French mind 
for rationalization and generalization which converted their 
particular programme of action into a political philosophy, 
and finally into an electrifying phrase, that made the events 
in 18th century France of European, and indeed, of world 
significance. 


This French political philosophy was largely derived from 
a study of English practices, for the middle class in England 
had achieved a substantial measure of freedom by the peaceful 
revolution of 1688—just a century before the fall of the 
Bastille. It is in the history of the English middle class 
during the 19th century, and the history of Liberalism which 
is the embodiment of their political faith, that we shall 
measure the return effect of French ideas on English develop- 
ment. The first effect of the French Revolution was to heighten 
the aristocratic consciousness of English Liberalism, but the 
entrenched position of the middle class, which preserved 
England from the Revolution, saved her also from the excesses 
of continental reaction. The younger Pitt remained deaf to 
the enlightened views of Charles James Fox, but he failed to 
check the spread of radical ideas, such as those of Tom Paine 
in “The Rights of Man”. The Industrial Revolution, more- 
over, was transforming the very basis of society, and the 
rising class of manufacturers began to insist that every 
restriction on their freedom to make profits was both unwise 
and intolerable. Here was an opportunity, they argued, to 
double and quadruple wealth beyond all computation: the 
markets of the world were theirs if only they could be free 
and let alone. To such people laissez-faire was more than a 
belief: it was a war-cry and a gospel. 


This individualism, so congenial to the world of business, 
has long been the distinctive mark of Puritanism, and Mr. 
Tawney has recently shown. how the two movements ran 
together.’ Salvation was to be attained through the perfection 
of personal character and conduct, and this, according to 
the doctrine of a “calling”, was to be realized by the 
conscientious discharge of secular duties. Thus success in 
business is doubly blessed: it brings not merely temporal 
power but spiritual grace as well, for God obviously approves 
of men who flourish in their vocations. Such a doctrine 
renders intelligible the vigour and passion, the fanaticism 
even, with which the Victorian business man fought for 
industrial freedom and success. 


1R. H. Tawney: ‘Religion and the Rise of Capitalism)’, Ch. IV. 
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His activities were likewise rationalized—if not, indeed, 
actually sanctified—by the political and economic theories of 
the times. The atomic individualism of Jeremy Bentham 
showed signs of mellowing in the hands of John Stuart Mill, 
but with Herbert Spencer individualism becomes harsh, 
unyielding and doctrinaire. In Nature, the fittest alone 
survive a ruthless struggle for existence; in society, likewise, 
thought Spencer, progress turns on the predominance of the 
fit, and the extermination of the weak. Reforms, protective 
devices, humanitarian schemes were at best waste of time 
and energy, and frequently as well, annoying checks and 
hindrances to the majestic sweep of evolution in human 
affairs. 


Similar arguments are prominent in the writings of the 
classical econemists. Adam Smith, it will be remembered, 
had adopted, as obvious common-sense, the political mysticism 
of Pope’s couplet: 


Thus God and Nature linked the general frame 
And bade Self-love and Social be the same. 


Men had merely to follow their own economic interests, and 
an “invisible hand” would guide them to realise simultane- 
ously the interests and ends of society. Such a belief 
represents, of course, simply the persistence of faith in the 
beneficence of God, and in the existence of “natural” or 
“rational” sanctions for the prevailing social system. But 
so attractive and plausible did it sound to 19th century 
writers that its assumptions went almost entirely 
unchallenged. Even the Benthamites, who had been taught 
to regard “natural” rights not merely as nonsense, but as 
‘nonsense on stilts”, adopted whole-heartedly the doctrine of 
“natural” economic harmony. It is this background which 
explains the magisterial attitude of the early economists. 
They spoke of the “laws” of supply and demand, or of the 
“iron law” of wages, as though they were as much “in the 
nature of things” as Newton’s law of gravitation. They had 
penetrated, they believed, to such certainties that they could 
give not merely advice, but commands, and commands which 
society could ignore only at its peril. One must not, however, 
exaggerate the dogmatism or the unanimity of classical 
economists. As a body, it is true, they regarded with great 
suspicion all governmental “interference”, but they were by 
no means uncritical worshippers of laissez-faire. 


It was the interpreters and popularizers of ‘political 
economy who were the real doctrinaires; it was their shrill 
insistence on immutable economic laws, and the sanctity of 
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laissez-faire that brought the dismal science into hatred and 
contempt. Journalist and employer, lecturer and publisher, 
critic, cleric and politician chanted unanimously in praise of 
the capitalist entrepreneur; and preached, even in the face of 
calamitous social evils, the vital necessity of leaving him 
completely unrestricted in his enterprise. Protective legis- 
lation and trade-union organisation may have been suspect 
in the eyes of the great economists; to a host of smaller fry, 
such interferences with the natural order were at once 
misguided, fatuous and immoral. 


But every age breeds its apologists: school and church 
and public platform drift inevitably to opinions which are 
at once innocuous, convenient and respectable. We have, 
therefore, still to account for the persistence of the creed 
of individualism and laissez-faire, in spite of, what seems to 
us nowadays at all events, its obvious and repeatedly-demon- 
strated inadequacy. This explanation is to be found in 
the extraordinary prosperity of the mid-Victorian period, and 
the optimism and complacency to which it gave rise. It was 
these comfortable circumstances which rendered the great 
majority of Victorians immune to argument and criticism. 
“Men”, as Lord Morley tells us, “whether as bodies or 
individuals, pick out as much from a principle . as 
convenience and their purpose need. The possible limitations 
of logical inference are widened or narrowed, or thrust aside 
point blank, just as actual necessity dictates.” Poverty 
persisted among the Victorians and the submerged tenth 
festered in the ever-growing slums. But why should the 
prosperous classes worry? Had not Malthus shown that this 
was inevitable in view of the reckless breeding of the lower 
orders? On this matter, therefore, the dominant note of 
public opinion in those days shifted merely from complacent 
optimism to an equally complacent pessimism. 


Finally, it is this Victorian prosperity which accounts for 
the extraordinary vogue of Herbert Spencer’s writings, and 
the comfortable fatalism which they encouraged. As Mr. 
Keynes has said,’ with characteristic brilliance: “The Econo- 
mists were teaching that wealth, commerce, and machinery 
were the children of free competition: that free competition 
built London. But the Darwinians could go one better than 
that—free competition had built Man. . . . The principle 
of the Survival of the Fittest could be regarded as a vast 
generalization of the Ricardian economics. Socialistic inter- 


i“Notes on Politics and History” (1913), p. 32. 
2The End of Laissez-Faire’ (1926), pp. 13-14. 
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ferences became, in the light of this grander synthesis, not 
merely inexpedient, but impious, as calculated to retard the 
onward movement of the mighty process by which we ourselves 
had arisen, like Aphrodite, out of the primeval slime of 
ocean.” There is no time to show how fallacious was this 
use of biological analogy in social affairs, but it should be 
noted that this selection by the Victorians from the discussion 
on Evolution, of just those elements which explained and 
justified their economic success, is the more significant when 
we remember the pessimistic conclusions to which the very 
same doctrine of Evolution drove Thomas Huxley.* 


It was not, however, the force and cogency of theoretical 
arguments that eventually broke up the old Liberalism as 
much as the pressure of concrete social needs. Throughout 
the 19th century, statesmen of all complexions were forced 
to intervene on an ever-growing scale and in ever-increasing 
directions, to mitigate the evils of the competitive struggle 
they had been taught to admire. Completely unregulated 
individualism would obviously reduce everyone to the helpless- 
ness of a panic-stricken theatre audience. Even the qualified 
individualism of the Manchester School was proven by events 
to be permanently unworkable. 


The repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 was rightly hailed 
as the crowning victory of laissez-faire principles, for it is 
difficult to imagine any claim to protection stronger than 
that made on behalf of the nation’s food supply. And yet 
it was precisely these years 1844-50 that witnessed the enact- 
ment of the Ten Hours’ Act, and the beginnings of a whole 
code of governmental inspection and control. Factory Acts 
are, indeed, the classical illustration of the inherent limita- 
tions of individualism. Equally illuminating, though far less 
well known, is the growth of a system of public education 
during the 19th century. On the face of it, compulsory 
education means a triple violation of the rules of social 
quietism. It forbids a parent to allow his child to grow up 
in ignorance; it forces upon the child an elaborate curriculum ; 
and it constrains taxpayers to pay for the education of other 
men’s children. At the beginning of the century, therefore, 
opinion was emphatically hostile. But as the industrial 
revolution ran its course, and masses of workmen became 
huddled together in cities, public opinion grew both ashamed 
and alarmed. The children of the poor, in their hundreds 
and thousands, grew up untaught, undisciplined, uncivilized, 


1T. H. Huxley, one of the greatest protagonists of Darwinism, confessed 
to seeing between man and the rest of the cosmic process, an essential and 
insuperable opposition. 
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and drifted almost inevitably into vice and crime. The first 
grants of public money for education were, therefore, more 
in the nature of police precautions than measures of emanci- 
pation. “It is the duty of Government”, said Macaulay in 
1847, “to protect our persons and our property from danger. 
The gross ignorance of the common people is a principal 
cause of danger to persons and property. Therefore it is 
the duty of the Government to take care that the common 
people shall not be grossly ignorant.” Once in the field, public 
authorities have been forced continually to extend their 
activities until education to-day is one of the major functions 
of government. 

The clearest and most emphatic failure of the extreme 
individualist case lies in the realm of sanitation. Disease is 
frequently of a contagious and epidemical character, and can 
be controlled only by the organized and systematic effort of 
some public authority. Repeated visitations of cholera, in 
the first half of the 19th century, convinced the propertied 
classes that slum populations were a positive danger to their 
own health. Even then the vigour of Chadwick at the Board 
of Health (1848-54) aroused bitter opposition and resentment. 
Here as elsewhere, however, sloth and vested interest could 
not permanently withstand social necessity, and by the end 
of the century public confidence and co-operation had been 
won. In this matter, at all events, we have passed beyond 
the police State; the nurse, the clinic and the sanitary expert 
are not held to invade our “rights”, rather they are called in 
for our service and our betterment. 

In several other realms, of great practical importance, 
individualism, with its insistence on freedom of contract and 
formal equality before the law, proved unworkable and even 
positively dangerous. The whole problem of the claim by the 
trade-unionist, to freedom of association, with its implications 
of coercion on other individuals and, in later stages, on the 
State itself, proved insoluble on strictly individualistic lines. 
Experience showed that the individual was not necessarily 
the best judge of his own interest, and that absolute freedom 
to sell his labour meant simply exploitation by his economic 
superiors. Trade unions were seen, therefore, to be funda- 
mental to any freedom or security in the workman’s life. 


Similarly, the State was driven to transform the Poor 
Law, to reorganize local government, to undertake large 
housing schemes, to elaborate an industrial code covering all 
employments certified as dangerous, and so on and so on. 
By the ’eighties the formule of laissez-faire individualism 
were beginning to ring false. Men still repeated them—some 
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as a protection for their vested interests, many more from 
sheer force of habit. But as fresh minds were brought to 
the subject, the recoil that the words “State interference” 
once induced, weakened appreciably. Indeed, why should men 
fear and distrust the State, now that it was democratically 
constituted, by manhood franchise? Were not its endeavours 
now directed towards the general welfare of the community 
and not the preservation of class privileges, as it had frankly 
been in the 18th century? Furthermore, had not the compe- 
tence of State officials been improved out of all recognition 
by successive overhauls in the recruitment and training of 
the Civil Service? And finally, what was the meaning of the 
paradox that the more elaborate grew the organization of 
the State, and the greater the obligations. it enforced, the 
greater, and not the less as Spencer had predicted, grew the 
scope for individual initiative and voluntary co-operation? 
Could it be that laws fostered freedom? That regulation was 
essential to individual self-expression? It is against such a 
background that we must examine the writings of T. H. Green 
and the neo-Liberals. 

For all its complacency Victorian England failed to win 
the approval of its most powerful minds. Carlyle, for instance, 
denounced with passionate vehemence the whole school of 
laissez-faire, with its conception of society as a collection of 
competing individuals. Similarly, Matthew Arnold launched 
a vigorous attack on what he called “the religion of inequality”. 
Inequality, he said, “was materializing the upper classes, 
vulgarizing the middle classes, and brutalizing the lower 
classes”. Ultimately it was incompatible with that respect 
for man which is the basis of civilized society. “No individual 
life can be truly prosperous passed, as Obermann says, in the 
midst of men who suffer. To the noble soul, it cannot be 
happy; to the ignoble, it cannot be secure.”! This attitude 
was summarized in the memorable phrase of his character 
Menander: “Choose equality and flee greed!” The words 
have a prophetic ring, and amply justify Arnold’s claim to 
be “a Liberal of the future’. 

By the end of the century social conditions had ripened 
sufficiently for this stream of criticism to take effect. 
T. H. Green, an Oxford don, gathered round him a group of 
able and enthusiastic disciples. Green had drunk deeply at 
the wells of German metaphysics, and, in that tradition, began 
his analysis not with abstract, atomic individuals, but with 
the community of man’s essential interests, the unity which 
underlies experience, and which alone gives it meaning. 


1M. Arnold: ‘Mixed Essays”, (1879), Essay on Equality, p. 70. 
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Freedom, in Green’s conception, is something much more 
positive and substantial than the mere absence of restraints. 
“When freedom is regarded as the greatest of blessings”, 
he wrote,’ “we do not mean freedom to do as we like, irrespec- 
tive of what it is that we like. . . We mean rather, a 
positive power or capacity of doing or enjoying, and that 
too, something that we do or enjoy in common with 
others. . . . When we measure the progress of a society 
by its growth in freedom, we measure it by the increasing 
development and exercise of the whole of those powers of 
contributing to social good, with which we believe the members 
of the society to be endowed; in short, by the greater power 
on the part of the citizens as a body to make the most and 
best of themselves.” Notice that phrase “to make the most 
and best of themselves”. Professor Laski, a Socialist, writing 
in 1925, defined liberty as “the eager maintenance of that 
atmosphere, in which men have the opportunity to be their 
best selves”. The emphasis has thus changed from a negative 
conception of “freedom” in terms of an absence of restraints, 
to a positive conception, the opportunity to realize one’s best 
self.” 


One further quotation from Green, to ilustrate his 
attitude towards property. “The institution of property being 
only justifiable, as a means to the free exercise of the social 
capabilities of all, there can be no true right to property of 
a kind which debars one class of men from such free exercise 
altogether .... No contract is valid in which human persons, 
willingly or unwillingly, are dealt with as commodities, 
because such contracts of necessity defeat the end for which 
alone society enforces contracts at all.”* Contrast this concep- 
tion of property with the “sacred and inviolable right” of 
the French Revolutionaries. 


More immediately disruptive than Green’s thought, 
however, was the pressure of economic fact on Liberal theory 
towards the close of the century. Mid-Victorian prosperity, 
while real as far as it went, had never been general and was 
soon to prove essentially impermanent. It deceived the 
manufacturing classes into believing that the whole community 
was comfortable and satisfied, and that it was destined to 
enjoy a steady and continuous improvement. These illusions 
were to be rudely shattered by increasing social unrest, a 


1 “Liberal Legislation and the Freedom of Contract.” peveinted in Vol. 
III of his ‘““‘Works”, ed. by R. L. Nettleship (1888), pp. 370-2 

2 Professor Laaki has since abandoned this definition, put only at the 
cost of consistency in his own thought. 

3“Works”, Vol. III, p. 372. 
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series of industrial booms and depressions, and the growth 
of a fierce international competition, as capitalism developed 
in foreign countries. Men began to realize that their poverty 
and distress were not accidents, but were rooted in the whole 
social system. With the growth in scale, industrial structure 
stiffened, the prospects of any but a negligible few ever rising 
from the ranks steadily dwindled; and a fundamental cleavage 
of interest between the “two nations” of rich and poor was 
increasingly felt and commented upon. Men were beginning 
to discuss “class” loyalties, “class consciousness”, “class 
war” even, and to probe society to its very foundations. An 
extended franchise, elementary education, and a cheap Press 
were beginning to undermine that “deference” to which 
Bagehot attributed the success of parliamentarianism, up to 
1865. 


Liberals, therefore, while reiterating their faith in 
freedom, were forced to grapple with the task of social 
reconstruction. Their formule were being revised and 
re-interpreted, but this takes time, and the needs with which 
they were faced were urgent. Their actions, therefore, outran 
their theory and were, in consequence, hesitating, puzzled, 
and incoherent. In 1894 Sir William, Harcourt introduced a 
tax which is now generally known as “death duties’, and 
came within an ace of inaugurating, in the same year, a 
graduated income tax. Then the land legislation to which 
the Liberals were driven in their efforts to placate the Irish, 
constituted in many ways a most serious breach in their 
economic and social formule. Within their own ranks Joseph 
Chamberlain made a spectacular bid for power by pledging 
himself to a whole series of radical social reforms. Finally, 
the Liberal leaders became entangled in the meshes of economic 
imperialism, and the Party’s doom was sealed. Imperialism 
means war, and the preparation for war. This involves 
taxation and expenditure, and has thus a vital bearing on 
domestic policy. In 1899, for instance, the movement for 
old-age pensions was at its height, but both parties were 
scared off, when the cost of a “universal” scheme of pensions 
was estimated at £20 million. Yet within the next eight years 
each party found, in turn, much more than an additional 
£20 million for naval and military expenditure. Clearly, 
Dreadnoughts and town slums are interrelated. 


In the last years of the 19th century (i.e., between 1900 
and 1914) a valiant endeavour was made to recall Liberalism 
to what they believed its historic mission, by J. A. Hobson, 
and Leonard Hobhouse. Both interpreted freedom as meaning 
the presence of opportunity, rather than the mere absence 
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of restraint; both emphasized the legitimacy of State inter- 
vention on behalf of the poorer classes; both realized that 
serious inroads would have to be made into the rights of 
property if social unrest was to be appeased. Indeed, in all 
essentials, both were mild Socialists... Before Liberals could 
adjust themselves to this new interpretation of their creed, 
however, they were involved in a protracted struggle with 
the House of Lords; were then forced to deal with civil 
disorder in Ireland; and were finally precipitated into the 
World War. 

With the outbreak of war in 1914 the nineteenth century 
was brought to a calamitous close. The post-War world has 
witnessed such changes in the industrial system that 
Liberalism has become hopelessly inadequate... Many of its 
“liberties” had already lost most of their meaning, such, for 
example, as “freedom of enterprise” in a world of monopolies, 
cartels and trusts; or “freedom of the press” in an era of 
press magnates like Northcliffe, Beaverbrook and Rothermere. 
“Wree trade” has now been almost universally abandoned; 
and the freedom to migrate everywhere restricted, and 
frequently prohibited. Above all, the working classes have 
drifted from Liberalism to Socialism, as they have come to 
realize that freedom is an illusion in the absence of effective 
economic equality. Even in times of industrial prosperity, 
freedom of contract meant to the workmen simply freedom 
to accept or to reject a wage-rate, in the determination of 
which they had little say; while in times of depression and 
unemployment, the choice offering is between the dole and 
complete destitution. Inequality in wealth, moreover, means 
inequality in power; the division of society into those who 
give orders and those who obey them. Poverty means bad 
housing and bad health; inadequate education and cheap 
amusements. It means, in short, being subject to the dictation 
of one’s entire physical and mental environment. And this, 
be it remembered, occurs within a political democracy, in 
which all men’s votes are equal. It is precisely this glaring 
contrast between formal political equality and actual economic 
inequality, this discovery that representative government 
makes little difference to the life of the ordinary man, that 
is at the root of the crisis within modern democracies. 


Until the War the economic system was sufficiently 
prosperous to allow for the appeasement of social unrest by 


1 Hobhouse’s little book on ‘Liberalism’ in the Home University series, 
has been described as the best introduction yet written to British Socialism. 
The remark was originally meant, I think, as a sly dig at the timidity of 
British Socialism, but it is also an illuminating comment on the steady drift 
of Liberalism towards Socialism. 
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a fairly continuous flow of concessions to the poorer classes. 
These concessions took the form of social insurance, better- 
ment legislation and the like. They served to mitigate the 
worst consequences of competition between the economically 
unequal, but at no stage did they ever threaten the basis of 
that inequality. Property, and the social power which it 
spells, was still to be entrusted to private individuals; profit- 
making was still to be the purpose and driving force of the 
whole system. The onset of the world depression in 1929-30 
brought this process to an abrupt halt. In the first place, 
prosperity has gone; the margins available for concessions by 
the rich have disappeared; and an outcry has arisen against 
the burden of the existing social services. Secondly, and 
simultaneously, the poorer classes have abandoned their faith 
in “gradualism”, and piecemeal concessions. Their demands, 
such as the socialization of industry and of the banks, make 
a direct assault on the foundations of economic power. 
Opinion thus hardens on both sides. The differences between 
the political parties now go to the roots of the economic 
system; they no longer bicker about details; they are 
concerned with the fundamental patterns of social organiza- 
tion. Representative political institutions have never worked 
well in the presence of deep racial and religious cleavages 
within a community, and doubt has been expressed, by no less 
a person than Lord Balfour, whether such institutions could 
survive a serious cleayage on economic questions. For 
“continuity” of policy by the rival parties is, under these 
circumstances, quite impossible. They must pull in different 
directions, for their ends and purposes are antithetical. 


This, then, is the root of the disillusionment with demo- 
cratic institutions that is now so widespread. The masses 
had imagined that their conquest of political power would 
render them masters of the State. Labour representatives 
invaded Westminster and eventually gained the Treasury 
benches. Their record in office, however, proved a bitter 
disappointment. People came to feel that the bickerings in 
Parliament were shadowy and unreal; that the substance 
of power lay elsewhere; and that a new policy would have 
to be fashioned to enable them to grasp this power—which 
is essentially economic and financial in character. It is true, 
of course, that sufficient concessions have already been won 
from the rich to shield the masses, at least partially, from 
the whip to starvation. But they have come to expect far 
more than this. They no longer believe that their sufferings 
and privations are inevitable and “in the nature of things”. 
It is not the niggardliness of Nature that has caused the world 
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depression, for example; on the contrary, the existence of 
enormous surpluses of goods and commodities shows that the 
difficulties are essentially man-made, and are therefore 
remediable. In a world of plenty men grow impatient with 
a system stricken with paralysis, and controlled by leaders 
too timid and unimaginative to launch out on bold experi- 
ments. Popular demand in Great Britain is therefore 
focussing on economic and social equality, for, in the absence 
of equality, all other gains are felt to be almost nugatory, or 
worthless. Equality alone offers escape from that arbitrary 
and unnecessary frustration of impulse, which is the direct 
negation of both freedom and happiness. The clearest and 
most vigorous exponent of these views in Great Britain to-day, 
is Professor H. J. Laski, and I cannot do better than conclude 
this section of my paper by citing a typical passage from his 
writings. 

“Great economic inequalities”, he asserts,t “are incom- 
patible with a unity of interest in the community. There 
is no common basis upon which citizens can move to the 
attainment of kindred ideals. The lives of the few are too 
remote from the lives of the many for disagreement about 
social questions to be possible in terms of peace. . . . This 
remoteness means that the few will always fear the invasion 
of their privilege, and the many will envy them its possession. 
It is not only that men think differently who live differently ; 
it is essentially that men think antagonistically who live so 
differently. That antagonism is bound to result in violence 
unless the domination of the many by the few is almost 
complete, or is tempered by so continuous a flow of concessions 
as results, in the end, in the effective mitigation of the 
inequality. There cannot, in a word, be democratic govern- 
ment without equality; and without democratic government 
there cannot be freedom.” 


What conclusions, then, may be drawn from this hasty 
survey of recent British history? “Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity”, we have seen, was the battle-cry of an insurgent 
middle-class, seeking to free itself from the cramping confines 
of an authoritarian social system. The fulfilment of this 
movement meant, broadly, the transition from feudalism and 
mereantilism to individualism and capitalism. I have 
endeavoured to indicate the concrete social needs which drove 
the individualistic and laissez-faire State of the 19th century 
to increasing measures of “interference” and social control. 
It did so in piecemeal fashion and in a very unwilling spirit. 


i“LLiberty in the Modern State” (1930), p. 204. 
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But social necessity drove it, reluctantly, backwards, away 
from the orthodoxies of Liberal statecraft. Even more serious 
weaknesses within the capitalist order have developed in post- 
War years, and particularly since the world depression has 
stopped that flow of concessions, with which the working 
classes have hitherto been appeased. Simultaneously, the 
Bolsheviks have been sufficiently successful in Russia to make 
the creed of Communism a formidable competitor for the 
allegiance of these working classes. Communists, of course, 
are openly contemptuous of the bourgeois ideals of liberty, 
equality and fraternity. They preach the necessity of a 
dictatorship by the proletariat, for only thus, they assert, can 
the shackles of wage slavery be broken. They spurn a formal 
legal equality, and threaten to “liquidate” the private proper- 
tarian, once they obtain power. And finally, they reject 
fraternity, or the gospel of the brotherhood of all men, in 
favour of a narrower conception of class solidarity—the solid- 
arity of working-classes throughout the world. 


Now a most significant development during recent years 
is that the middle classes have been so shaken by this frontal 
attack on their political faith that they themselves are 
beginning to abandon it. As I understand Fascism, it is, at 
bottom, the panic reaction of middle-class people who have 
abandoned their belief in constitutionalism. It is not, there- 
fore, peculiar to any one country, though doubtless there will 
always be important local differences—as, quite obviously, 
there are between Fascismo in Italy and Hitlerism in 
Germany. But Fascism has already raised its head in most 
European countries, and has recently become a menace in 
Ireland. Nor is it at all certain that the British Fascists, 
led by Sir Oswald Mosley, will always be jocularly regarded 
as a group of wayward B.F.’s. Fascism, furthermore, bears 
a striking spiritual resemblance to Communism. It is frankly 
authoritarian; it glorifies the State at the expense of the 
individual; it insists on discipline and implicit obedience to 
the Party leaders; “it affirms” (in Mussolini’s own words') 
“the immutable, beneficial and fruitful inequality of man- 
kind”; and, finally, it excites such a frenzy of patriotism 
and nationalism as to rob fraternity of all meaning. If the 
Communists divide the world horizontally along class lines, 
the Fascists divide it vertically along nationalistic lines. In 
both cases the loyalty preached is limited and exclusive. If, 
therefore, the future lies with either Communism or Fascism, 
I suggest as a motto, or a slogan, the cry of “Discipline, 


1See “The Political and Social Doctrine of Fascism”, by B. Mussoli 
in “The Political Quarterly”, July-September, 1933, p. 347. . a 
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Authority, Loyalty”. It fits them both; it is the cry of the 
revolutionary; it is the death-knell of Liberalism. “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity” was the ery of a rising middle class, 
seeking emancipation, and reaching out for power and 
influence. “Discipline, Authority, Loyalty” is the cry 
of the middle class in decline, on the defensive, and seeking 
to hold fast to the privileges it has won. (Curiously enough, 
the very same slogan of “Discipline, Authority, Loyalty” could 
be adopted by an insurgent working class, if it abandoned 
constitutional methods, and came to tread the path of 
revolution. ) 


But must Britain follow the lead either of Moscow or of 
Rome and Berlin? Is it not possible that her traditions of 
compromise and political sanity will prove equal even to the 
present emergency? It may well be so, but to any who think 
that this is assured, may I recall the distinctly ominous attacks 
on the constitution which characterized the 1931 general 
election in Britain. Furthermore, it should be realized that 
a rapid move towards economic equality would necessitate a 
psychological revolution on the part of the holders of wealth. 
Is such a radical change feasible? Yet, in the absence of such 
equality, large numbers of people are beginning to speak the 
language of disillusionment. In the modern world, they assert, 
inequality reduces liberty to a sham, and fraternity to a piece 
of pious humbug. 


1See, ¢.g., H. J. Laski: “The Crisis and the Constitution: 1931 and 
After” (Hogarth Press, 1932). 
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II. 


Ler us turn now to another rather interesting type of 
fairy tale in which the motive of escape is particularly 
prominent—those stories which deal with the disappearance 
of men—and occasionally of women—on their wedding-day. 
We might wonder why anyone should desire to disappear on 
such a, presumably, joyful occasion (though in view of Freud’s 
theory of humour, the numerous witticisms on the subject 
are significant), but Adler has shown that the question of 
love and marriage is one of the fundamental problems of 
man and one with which the neurotic type of person can 
seldom deal successfully and often seeks altogether to avoid. 
For most introverts, the problem is a difficult one at any 
time, because of their normal avoidance of social contacts. 
They are for ever building up defences of their personal 
boundary lines, against the apparent dangers of the external 
world and any complete surrender to love, or to any real 
emotion, threatens their hard-won sense of security and is 
therefore much more difficult for them than it is for persons 
less concerned with feelings of inferiority and the winning 
of power. 


A girl of such a competitive nature, bent upon a goal 
of superiority and the excluding of all situations where she 
is not the centre of attention, is always in danger of losing 
courage and self-confidence by marriage. She feels it to be 
a menace to her sense of supremacy and therefore either 
avoids it altogether or else makes her married life very 
uphappy by striving to dominate her husband by all con- 
ceivable means. 


For a man, if he be of the inferior, introverted type, the 
task of making a successful marriage is even more arduous, 
owing to his intense and deeply subjective relationship with 
the mother. This gives rise to the deep-lying fear of woman, 
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which is the cause of his ruthless subjection of her, and also 
of his projecting his feelings of inferiority upon her so as to 
escape from her power. In fact, Beatrice Hinkle goes so far 
as to state that the original problem of man is “the necessity 
of escaping the overwhelming power of woman”.! Fear of 
defeat gives rise to the “will-to-escape”, a desire which in real 
life usually causes some form of evasion or neurosis, but which 
is excellently fulfilled in fairy tales by accidentally—and 
hence quite excusably—falling under the spell of the fairies. 


A Scottish story tells of a bridegroom who, as he was leaving the 
church after the ceremony, was met by a tall, dark man who asked 
him to come round to the back of the church for a moment. When 
they arrived there, the stranger asked him to be good enough to stand 
there until a small piece of candle which he held in his hand 
should burn out. The bridegroom good-humouredly complied, and 
then ran off to overtake his friends. On the way, he saw a man 
cutting turf and asked him if it were long since the wedding party 
had passed. The man replied that no wedding party had passed 
that way for a long time. “Oh, there was a wedding today”, said the 
other, “and I am the bridegroom.” The turf-cutter, feeling that this 
could not be so, asked him what date he supposed it was. The 
bridegroom’s answer was two hundred years short of the real date; 
he had passed two centuries during those two minutes which the candle 
took, as he thought, to burn out. When he discovered the true state 
of affairs he fell away into a small-heap of earth.” 


A similar story in connection with a bride, which is 
current on the banks of the Rhine, is particularly interesting 
since the idea of an escape from her approaching marriage is 
the explanation expressly given for her disappearance. 


She was very fond of roses, and on her wedding morning stepped 
into the garden to gather some. There she met a man whom she did 
not know, who said he had many finer roses in his garden; would 
she not go with him? “I cannot”, she said; “it is time for me to 
go to the church.” The stranger urged that it was not far, so the 
maiden allowed herself to be persuaded. The man gave her a wonderful 
rose, more beautiful than any she had ever seen, and then she hastened 
back to the house. She was surprised to find it occupied by people 
whom she did not know; and everyone ran away from her, frightened 
to see a strange woman in an antiquated wedding dress, bitterly 
weeping. She told her story to the folk around her, and they took 
her to the parish priest who, on searching through his church books, 
found recorded that, two hundred years before, a certain bride, on 
her wedding day, had disappeared from her father’s house. Burdened 
thus with two centuries of life, she lingered on for a few lonely 
years and then sank into the grave; and the villagers believe that — 
the stranger was no other than the Lord Jesus, who thus provided 
an escape from a union which would have been a source of bitterest 
woe? 


1 Loe. ott., p. 91. 

* Hartland, Lec., p. 187. 

8 Hartland, l.c., pp. 185-6. 
B 
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In his moving little play, “The Land of Heart’s Desire”, 
W. B. Yeats has given expression to a similar (Irish) super- 
stition regarding the danger of young brides being carried 
away by the fairies. 


In this case, the “newly-married bride’, Mary Bruin, is obviously 
an introvert and a dreamer, who shrinks with a sense of inadequacy 
from the domestic réle she is expected to fulfil, We find her, on 
May Eve, when the fairies’ power is at its height, deeply immersed 
in a book of fairy lore and dreaming of the enchanted country— 

“Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 
Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 
Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue.” 


By giving milk and fire to the fairy folk she gives them power over 
the whole house, and, moreover, calls to them: 


“Come, fairies, take me out of this dull house! 
Let me have all the freedom I have lost: 
Work when I will and idle when I will! 
Fairies, come take me out of this dull world. 
For I would ride with you upon the wind, 
Run on the top of the dishevelled tide, 

And dance upon the mountains like a flame.” 


Finally a fairy child comes, one “much older 
than the eagle cock, 
That blinks and blinks on Ballygawley Hill’, 


and casts a spell over them all, and entices Mary’s soul away to the 
magic Land of Faery, the Land of Heart’s Desire; while the fairy 
voices are heard singing: 


“The wind blows over the lonely of heart, 
And the lonely of heart is withered away; 
While the fairies dance in a place apart.” 


In children’s phantasies, too, we usually find that it is 
the “lonely” child who wanders away into fairyland; but this 
is obviously only an excuse, for loneliness is the result rather 
than the cause of such a retreat from reality. The neurotic, 
intent upon compensating for his inferiority-feelings, creates 
for himself a phantastic position of “god-like” supremacy and 
isolation—a position which, it is interesting to observe, is often 
symbolized by literal height and distance.t Thus, fairyland 
and paradise and the home of the gods are all frequently 
placed in the sky or on top of a lofty mountain. 


1An interesting example of this occurs in a strange narrative “poem” 
once shown to me, written by a very imaginative boy of eleven. It is 
entitled “Uransila’’ and describes a kind of Golden Age of Innocence 
which existed in some prehistoric. continent. The hero of the tale is a 
typical sun-hero, “fair and handsome, with his pale blue eyes and long 
golden hair’. He was a very wonderful child, and loved to roam alone 
through the forest and meadows: 


“And gaze he would at the speck in the waters, 
The brown speck—the isle of solitude! 

And so rapt would he be in his childish fancies 
That would he kear not his father speaking.” 
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In poetry, we find almost endless examples of such 
symbols for retreat and introversion as have been here dis- 
cussed. Tennyson’s “Lotos-Eaters” and Coleridge’s “Kubla 
Khan” are particularly good instances, as embodying not only 
the motive of escape, but also the compensating phantasy of 
omnipotence, which requires further consideration. 


In the “Lotos-Eaters” we find the wanderers arriving 
in the enchanted country, which is, as usual, in the west, and 
eating the magic fruit of sleep and forgetfulness, until the 
world of reality slips away like a forgotten dream. “Let 
us alone”, they cry: 


“Death is the end of life; Ah, why 
Should life all labour be?” 


“Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things?” 


“Let us alone. What is it that will last? 

All things are taken from us, and become 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 

In silence; ripen, fall and cease; 

Give us long rest or death, dark death or dreamful ease.” 


So, from the turmoil of life, they take refuge in a state of 
Olympian security and bliss: 


“We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 

Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the surge was 
seething free, 

Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam—fountains in 
the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 

In the hollow Lotus-land to live and lie reclined 

On the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind. 

For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts-are hurl’d 

Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds! are lightly 
curl’d 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world.” 


1The common description of day-dreaming as being ‘up in the clouds” 
is not infrequently represented pictorially in phantasies to symbolize such 
a state of mental aloofness. Chadwick, in her ‘Difficulties in Child Develop- 
ment” (pp. 362-3), describes the case of a little boy who believed that his 
mother no longer loved him because she devoted most of her attention to 
his baby sister. His favourite hiding place was the top shelf of a store 
cupboard, and he usually crept away there whenever his mother was cross 
with him. His mother said he was always “up in the clouds’. One day he 
wrote a story about four little girls who went away to live up in the clouds 
because the Queen, their mother, was often very cross. He saw the con- 
nection between the little girls going away to play in the clouds and 
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What better picture could we have of the peaceful content- 
ment of the infant lying in untroubled ease upon its mother’s 
breast? 


“Kubla Khan” has been analysed by Robert Graves,’ who 
shows that in this poem Coleridge is thinking of himself in 
terms of the serene and powerful Kubla. The details of the 
interpretation need not concern us here, but it is interesting 
to note that the “stately pleasure dome” described in the 
first part of the poem is obviously a retreat from the difficulties 
and complications of life, while, in the second part, the 
phantasy of omnipotence is vividly expressed: 

“And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 


For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 


He is the invincible hero who has done the forbidden 
thing and gained immortal youth by returning to the mother’s 
womb. 

(2) Puantasy ofr OMNIPOTENCE. 


From such phantasies as these last referred to, it is 
evident that it is not an actual return to childhood which is 
desired, since such a condition would involve an altogether 
distasteful helplessness and dependence and submission to 
parental control. We. find here another reason why the 
parents appear in a purely symbolical form. Like “Peter 
Pan”, the neurotic wishes to remain for ever a child—the 
child of nature—secure in a “Never Never Land” under pro- 
tection of the fairies, but free from the interference of any 
external authority. 


himself retreating, for the same reason, to the store cupboard. (However, 
the fact that the children were girls probably contained the suggestion 
that he would like his little sister to go back to the clouds and stay there.) 


A similar type of symbolism is contained in some verses, entitled 
“Dream Castle’, which I once wrote at a time of extreme introversion: 


“There is a castle veiled in silver cloud, 
High on the summit of the Mount of Dreams; 
Half-hidden from the world, secluded, proud. 
Its crystal spire in the starlight gleams. 


Noise of the world and sorrows of desire, 
Battle and strife and pain—all these shall cease; 
Yea, Thought itself shall quench the sacred fire, 
And in Dream-Castle shall be only Peace. 


And only Those Who Dream shall enter here, 
Content to let the busy world go by; 
The tribute is a smile, a sigh, a tear; 
And all the Memory of the Past shall die. 


Soft dreams shall soothe them till they seem to sleep, 
Beauty and Peace shall lull their minds to rest, 
And they will ne’er return to strive and weep, 
For Life is sorrow, and to dream is best.’ 


1“The Meaning of Dreams.”’ 
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The notion of supernatural wisdom and power is one 
of the most obvious features of fairy tales, and is manifested 
in a variety of forms. The probable origin of the phantasy 
has already been noted, together with the significance of the 
magic cry. Every desire and tendency of the young 
child finds satisfaction as soon as the ery of anger or irrita- 
tion is heard, or when speech is substituted for cries and 
gestures, as soon as the child formulates his wishes in words, 
so that we find a belief in the potency of “words of power” 
persisting in many customs and superstitions, even in our 
civilized and “rational” communities. 


In fairy tales, spells, incantations and magical “Open 
Sesame’s!” abound and give one the power to accomplish every- 
thing. Among primitive peoples, indeed, speech has often 
been deified, one of the most striking examples of this being 
the Hindu goddess Vac; he who sacrifices to her “becomes 
strong by speech, and speech turns unto him, and he makes 
speech subject unto himself”. Again, in the New Testament 
we are told: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.” ? 


Jung®? had given numerous examples showing the close 
connection in primitive thought between speech and light or 
fire, and considered that, like light, language is a symbol of 
the creative force of the libido. It is interesting to notice 
in this connection that words are often used in a would-be 
creative capacity by children in their games and phantasies. 
Piaget* has pointed out that, since children usually accompany 
all their activities by a play of shouts and words, they frequently 
come to feel that the same results may be obtained by working 
on the object by means of words alone, without any actual 
contact with it. The word becomes a kind of command to 
the external world.© When a distance between two points 
has to be traversed, he remarks, a man can do so by walking 
across it with his legs; but he can also stand still and shout, 
“On! Onl’, like an opera singer. Such an attitude is particu- 
larly characteristic of the introvert, and in the real world is 
of no very obvious usefulness; but in fairy tales, of course, the 
magic word does all that is required of it and renders the 
hero truly omnipotent. Thought, too, has often an equal 


1Clodd, op. cit., p. 105. 

2 John I. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 178. : 

4“The Language of Thought of the Child’, pp. 14, 16. 

5 Many religious descriptions of the creation of the world give excellent 
examples of this creative power of words. ; 

® Closely allied to the “magic words” is the belief in the power of the 
name. To know a person’s name is to have power over him, as in the 
“Tom Tit Tot” cycle of tales and also in some of the “Swan-Maiden” 


stories. 
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potency, an implicit belief in telepathy being not uncommon 
in fairy tales, while in religious cults this belief in the 
irresistible power of certain prayers or incantations, whether 
spoken aloud, or merely thought inwardly, plays an enormous 
part... The savage and the child is at one with his thought, 
so that it seems to carry an actual potency with it. 


It is this stage of development to which obsessional 
patients seem to regress when they become convinced of the 
omnipotence of their thoughts and verbal formule, and so 
set thinking in the place of acting. Even well-educated and 
enlightened people admit that they cannot free themselves 
from the conviction that their wishes, in some inexplicable 
way, get realized, and that the grief or happiness of other 
people—perhaps even their life or death—depends on certain 
thought processes and actions in which the patients engage. 


However, an even more important manifestation of the 
“will-to-power” which occurs in fairy tales—and also in 
individual phantasies—is the mysterious or magical birth of 
the hero or heroine, or the secrecy connected with their 
parentage. This last factor has, of course, by Freudian 
analysts, been referred to the influence of the Gidipus motive 
—the revolt of the son against the father because of sexual 
jealousy. Some of the ancient myths state this theme quite 
openly, as in the Greek story of the Titans, but it appears, too, 
under various disguises, in a great number of legends and 
fairy tales, most of which centre round the deeds of a young 
hero, usually of high parentage, who is prophesied to become 
dangerous to his own father. The father therefore seeks his 
death, but he is always miraculously saved—sometimes by 
poor people, sometimes by animals—and ultimately succeeds 
in killing his father and ascending to the throne. In many 
tales the father is symbolized by a powerful king or a great 
monster or giant who holds the hero under a spell. 


This kind of birth legend is ascribed to many heroic 
figures, either mythological or historical, a good example 
being the story of Moses. In this case, we are told that 
Pharaoh ordered all the male children of the Israelites to be 
thrown into the water on account of their excessive fertility. 
Moses, however, was saved by being hidden in a small vessel or 
ark among the reeds in the river—a symbolical inversion of the 
birth process, as we have already noticed—and, after being 
rescued by Pharaoh’s daughter, was nursed and cared for by 


ps 2 Cf. the description of God given by the Greek philosopher, Xenophanes: 

He abides ever in the same place, moving not; nor does it become him 
to go about now this way and now that. Without toil he sways all things 
by the thought of his mind.” (“Greek Philosophy’’, Taylor, p. 21.) 
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his own mother. Zeus, too, had to be saved from his father’s 
wrath, and was hidden away by his mother in a cave (the 
uterus). The foster-animal who sometimes saves the hero is 
also a symbol of the mother. 


It is clear that the hero whose birth thus endangers the 
life of his father, is saved only to replace him ultimately, 
either directly, as in the Gdipus legend, or indirectly by 
becoming a king-god—since, in the language of symbolism, 
father, king and god are equivalent terms—but before he can 
achieve this position he has to perform many difficult tasks 
and pass through great ordeals in order to give proof of his 
manliness and power. The tasks which the hero is obliged 
to perform in order to win his bride may also be partly 
explained by this complex. They are set by the father, either 
to prevent the son’s access to the mother, or in order to avert 
danger from his daughter’s future offspring by preventing her 
from marrying. 


According to the Freudians, then, “the hero is thus every- 
man, who by this re-enactment of the family romance is 
enabled to re-live in the person of the hero that part of his 
incestuous complex which he had reluctantly been compelled 
to give up in the progress of civilization. He now attributes 
to the gods and heroes what he himself dare not do or think 
of openly any longer.” } 


Now though there is undoubtedly a certain amount of 
truth in this view, the attempt to explain all the varied 
forms and aspects of the hero-myths by this theory alone 
involves us in hopeless complications. Of course, these com- 
plications themselves are regarded by the Freudians as being 
a proof of their claims, since they are held to be examples 
ef the process of distortion. It seems to me, however, that 
many elements in these tales assume a much greater 
significance if we consider them as expressions of the desire 
for power and glory rather than incest, particularly as there 
is no evidence of actual incest with the mother ever having 
been common in primitive society. 

If we examine the “magical birth” motive more in detail 
we find that it is usually of a symbolic nature, taking place 
in a cave or underground palace, on an island, or from the 
water—all typical birth symbols. The birth of the Polynesian 
hero, Maui, is an interesting example: 

“J knew”, he said to his mother, “I was born at the side of the 


sea and was thrown by you into the foam of the surf, after you 
had wrapped me in a tuft of your hair, which you cut off for the 


a Herbert, “The Unconscious Mind”, p. 177. 
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purpose; then the seaweed formed and fashioned me, as caught in 
its long tangles the ever-heaving surges of the sea rolled me, folded 
as I was in them, from side to side; at length the breezes and 
squalls which blew from the ocean drifted me on shore again, and 
the soft jelly-fish of the long sandy beaches rolled themselves round 
me to protect me.’? He was rescued and brought up by an old 
ancestor, Tama-nui-ki-te-Rangi, and so found his way back to his 
parents’ house, where he was greeted with great joy by his mother 
and taken to sleep with her.’ 


Another very common birth phantasy, which also appears 
in the sun-myth tales, is that of oral conception, an idea 
which occurs in a very interesting way in a tale entitled 
“The Seven-Headed Serpent’*—particularly significant 
because of the close connection, already noted, which exists 
between the hero and his horse: 


As in most stories of this type, the King and Queen were very 
unhappy because they had no children. One day, a little old woman 
appeared before the Queen, and, on hearing the cause of her grief, gave 
her an apple to eat. The Queen peeled the apple, ate it, and threw 
the rind out of the window, and a mare that was in the courtyard 
below ate up the rind. After a time the Queen gave birth to a son 
and the mare had a male foal. The boy and the foal grew up 
together and loved each other like brothers, and it was with the horse’s 
assistance that the young Prince finally accomplished the task allotted 
him—the slaying of the serpent. 


Jung regards all these symbolical birth phantasies as 
expressing the need for a psychic or spiritual rebirth arising 
from the prohibition of incestuous desires concerning the 
mother; but obviously a magical or mysterious birth may 
also afford immense satisfaction to the instinctive craving for 
power. For the child or adolescent to whom the future appears 
dark and terrifying and the world full of unknown dangers, 
what more comforting phantasy could be found than the notion 
that the people with whom he lives are not his real parents, 
but that he is really of noble or royal birth, or under pro- 
tection of powerful spirits, by whose aid he will ultimately 
triumph over all his enemies and obtain untold wealth, power 
and happiness? It is, indeed, by no means uncommon for 
quite normal children to become dissatisfied with their humble 
parents and to replace them in phantasy by parents of a 
much higher rank and greater riches. Herbert considers that 


1Sir George Grey, “Polynesian Mythology”, pp. 12, 13. 


2 Maui is a typical sun-hero, one of his greatest feats being the over- 
coming of the sun, whom he forced to travel more slowly across the 
heavens so that the day might be longer. Like other sun-heroes, too, he 
»met his death by being swallowed by a monster, his great ancestress 
Hine-nui-te-po (a symbol of the “Terrible Mother’ and death) in an 
ee to creep inside her and touch her heart, so that man might become 
immo: : 


%Lang, “The Yellow Fairy Book”. 
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this attitude signifies a reaction on the part of the child 
who “after its excessive admiration of its parents, revenges 
itself on them (for its own mistake which it construes as their 
failure) by substituting a much higher and grander parentage 
for itself”.+ 

If the real birth of the fairy tale hero is actually humble 
and obscure, he compensates for this by attaining wealth and 
high rank by dint of his own brilliant feats of courage or 
strategy. In the case of the girl, of course—the persecuted 
and oppressed “Cinderella”—ultimate triumph is attained by 
her marriage with the fairy prince. In my own phantasies, 
the heroine was very seldom actually myself—though of course 
I identified myself with her—but was usually some sur- 
passingly beautiful, supernatural being, with all kinds of 
magical powers. 

Thus every feeling of inferiority tends to feed the 
imagination of greatness with another assumption of god-like 
supremacy, until sometimes the individual’s “vaulting 
ambition” is not satisfied with the thought of omnipotence 
in this world, but demands the creation of a new world 
altogether, with himself as god of it. Jung has termed this 
the phantasy of “God Almightiness”, and asserts that the 
deepest wish of man is to become a god, to surpass himself. 
The delusional systems of the insane are very similar to myths 
in which they celebrate their own greatness.” We find this 
grandiose complex in the childhood of a race as well as in 
the childhood of an individual, for every race has, accord- 
ing to its myths, descended from a god or been “created” 
by one and is under his special protection. 

A natural outcome of this supernatural or divine birth 
is the quick growth and astonishing wisdom of the hero, 
who, usually at a very early age, knows far more than his 
parents and elder brothers. Maui, for example, although the 
youngest of the family, possessed a wonderful knowledge of 
magical arts which gave him complete supremacy over all 
his relatives. Again, of one of the heroes of the Siberian 
Tartars, it is recorded that: 


In one day he became a year old, in two days two years, and 
in seven days seven years old; after which he performed some heroic 
feats, ate fourteen sheep and three cows, and then lying down slept 
for seven days and seven nights, until he was fourteen years old.’ 


10Op. cit., p. 177. 

2 Adler has pointed out that the introvert often tries to compensate for 
yhis sense of isolation by wonderful schemes of saving the world. ‘“‘Modern 
city life’, Mairet writes, “gives unlimited scope for the neurotic thus to 
compensate his real unsociability with imaginary messianism, and the 
result is the arty Ee of a people full of saviours who are not on 
speaking terms.” (“ABC of Adler’s Psychology”, p. 112.) 

8 Hartland, op. cit., p. 169. 
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The great age of the fairy child in the “Land of Heart’s 
Desire” has already been mentioned, and it is interesting to 
notice in this connection that the best method of detecting 
the supernatural character of a changeling was to make it 
betray its age. In one tale, from Brittany, an imp who had 
been surprised by seeing milk boiling in egg-shells, made the 
mysterious remark, “I shall soon be a hundred years old, but 
I never saw so many shells boiling! I was born in Pif and 
in Paf, in the country where cats are made, but I never saw 
anything like it!’—a disclosure which seemed sufficient 
warrant for her adopted mother to repudiate her as a witch.* 


Of course, this extraordinary age and wisdom of the hero 
is partly due to the fact that, for the adult at least, the magical 
birth is really a symbolical rebirth—a return to childhood of 
one who has already gained many years of experience in this 
world (and is thus a fulfilment of a very frequently expressed 
wish) ; but it is not merely ordinary adult knowledge that is 
possessed by the young hero—it is knowledge of a mysterious 
and supernatural kind—because his ambition cannot be satis- 
fied with anything less than superhuman achievements. He 
demands a return to the “good old days”, the condition of 
infancy in which he was all powerful. 


Thus from his general dissatisfaction with the cares and 
troubles and restrictions of the present, man evokes an image 
of an idealized past, a long-ago “Golden Age” in which men 
were still half-divine and able to obtain all their desires.2, He 
projects into the past the illusions of his vanished childhood, 
and makes the state of infancy a symbol of freedom, irrespon- 
sibility and omnipotence. Ferenczi gives an excellent account 
of this whole phantasy in his article on “Stages in the 
Development of the Sense of Reality”,* and points out how the 
fairy tale, with its typical motives, enables us to find an 
imagined satisfaction for our most impossible ambitions. It 
makes us, in the person of the hero, strong, wise, immortal, 
unconquerable, unhindered by time or space, and able to over- 
come all difficulties, and thus “brings the forfeited situation 
of omnipotence to a last, artistic presentation”. 


(8) Tue Loss or Parapisz. 


In spite, however, of man’s strong backward yearning 
for the paradise of childhood, we find that paradise has always 
been lost and that each individual, if he develop normally, 


1Hartland, op. cit., p. 116. 

*I once dreamed that I was in a throne-room of “the greatest of 
all the Pharaohs”’ and found there a “‘Chest of Wishes’ and a “Shadow-box 
of Dreams’; and it seemed to me that, in the olden days, when the world 
was young and men were virtuous, it was possible to have these things. 

®From “An Outline of Psychoanalysis”, edited by Van Teslaar. 
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loses it anew. Why should this be so? Evidently there is a 
conflict of desires here, one directed towards peace and 
security, while the other continually urges man on into the 
strife and turmoil of life. 


Jung regards this as being due to the fundamental 
ambivalence of the libido, a continual reaching forward and 
flowing backward, characteristic of all man’s instinctive and 
emotional reactions, and resulting in both a positive and a 
negative attitude towards everything. One part of the soul 
desires the outer world and its objects, while another part is 
still closely held in the original childish bondage to the 
parents. This passive arrest of the libido in its first object 
is mainly due, he thinks, to “the enormous indolence of man- 
kind, which will relinquish no object of the past, but will 
hold it fast for ever”. 


It may be questioned, however, whether this so-called 
“jndolence” is not itself a symptom, a result rather than a 
cause—a result of that fear of life’s difficulties which is 
present in all of us to some degree. Fear is the greatest 
inhibitory factor in life, and tends to dam the libido at its 
source. Dread of hardship, of failure, and above all of ridicule 
is one of the chief causes of that “childish inertia” which is 
in continual conflict with man’s normal urge to action. 


This seems to be the basis of those stories in which the 
hero or heroine is represented as being a lazy, stupid, good- 
for-nothing person, whose ultimate success depends more upon 
accident or trickery than upon any effort or merit of their 
own. This apparent laziness is merely the result of fear 
of the seemingly overwhelming difficulties of life, as may be. 
seen quite clearly in the “Tom Tit Tot” cycle of tales. Here 
the heroine is usually set some apparently impossible task, 
such as spinning straw into gold, a task which she is quite 
unable to perform. Now the act of spinning is a common 
symbol of woman’s work in the world, both her social and 
biological functions, and its impossible nature in these cases 
represents the neurotic’s feelings in regard to the ordinary 
duties of life. This sense of helplessness and inadequacy 
probably helps to account, too, for the amazing tasks which 
the hero is obliged to perform before he can win his bride and 
his kingdom. They all serve to express the idea that the world 
is full of insurmountable obstacles, and the laziness and 
stupidity of the hero is simply a defence mechanism, an excuse 
for never actually trying out his powers. 


1Op. cit., p. 195. 
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The fear of growing up, the dread of the next step, is 
continually checking our progress and driving us back into 
the world of phantasy in search of the comfort and protection 
of the mother’s love; but such an attitude is a negation of 
life, and the progressive element in man drives him onwards 
and causes a strong reaction against this state of peace and 
union with the past. An intense resistance against the mother 
is developed and she becomes the symbol of evil—the cruel 
stepmother, the wicked sorceress, who holds the hero captive 
by powers of enchantment. The conflict between love and 
rebellion is thus solved by making two distinct personalities 
of the mother, one the “real” mother, being entirely kind and 
good, while the other is everything disagreeable, so that there 
may be no scruples about rebelling against her. (This “evil” 
character of the mother is also partly due, of course, to the 
child’s natural resentment against the restrictions imposed 
by the parents upon his activities.) 


Thus we find that the character of fairyland differs in 
different tales according to whether the progressive or 
regressive aspect of the libido is finding expression. In some 
stories, it is a place of evil enchantments, where to taste of 
food means captivity and spiritual death, for this is, indeed, 
the great danger of introversion, the danger of becoming 
entirely cut off from external reality. Geraldine Coster! has 
pointed out that this fear gives rise to a type of nightmare 
extremely characteristic of the introvert, the nightmare of 
climbing flights of stairs where the steps crumble away behind 
him, or of being suspended in an upper room from which he 
cannot escape. (Note also the symbols of ambition—the 
incidents of “climbing” and the “upper room”.) 


A rather long dream of my own seems to illustrate this 
theme very well and contains, besides, many other typical 
introversion symbols. 


I was in a large, richly-furnished mansion, at the foot of a 
flight of stairs, which I was told to ascend because they led to 
Heaven. I mounted the first flight and found myself in a beautiful 
hall where a number of girls in Grecian dress met me and offered 
me some fruit to eat. I refused it, because I knew that to eat 
anything in the house would prevent me from leaving it, and ran 
off to find the stairs leading to the next floor. I could not find them 
at first, but finally did so, and reached the top floor of the building, 
only to learn that no one could discover the secret exit leading to 
the outer world. At last I wandered into a small room where I found 
a parson, who told me that he had discovered the way and showed 
me a trapdoor in the floor. He opened it, and revealed a deep hole 
filled with tissue-paper, down which he said we must jump. I hesitated, 


1“Psycho-Analysis for Normal People”, p. 40. 
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because I was afraid the tissue-paper might suffocate me (I had a 
vague feeling that I had been down that way before, when there was 
no tissue-paper there), but I finally took the plunge, and seemed to 
become unconscious. (The trapdoor, being oblong, probably symbolized 
the grave-death; hence the fear of suffocation. The whole dream 
might possibly be interpreted in Jung’s sense, as signifying death 
and rebirth; but though I did escape from the mansion, the latter 
part of the dream seems rather a repetition of the symbols of intro- 
version.) There was a break in the dream, after which I found 
myself in a forest, where I met a friend who showed me a secret 
passage leading to a wonderfully coloured underground river (the 
River of Life, the mother). We crossed this and ran through another 
forest until we reached a gate set in a high moss-covered wall— 
the gate of Heaven. I waited in great eagerness for the gate to 
open, but just as it began to do so, a feeling of absolute terror came 
over me and I awoke. 


At the time, I regarded this dream as an allegory, a kind 
of “Pilgrim’s Progress” towards the spiritual life; but it is 
now quite evident to me that my religious beliefs at that 
age were themselves mainly a fulfilment of my desire for 
superiority and for an escape from life. 


Another form in which the danger of introversion is 
shown in fairy tales appears in some of the stories of human 
midwives, in which the latter, during the performance of their 
duties, are terrified to find a huge millstone, or in some cases 
a serpent, hanging just above their heads. 


However, though to remain in spiritual bondage to the 
mother means the death of the soul, separation from her, the 
guardian and protector and original source of life, means not 
only difficulty and danger, but also, ultimately, old age and 
physical death, so that man’s conflict seems incapable of 
solution.” 


Several tales in which the return from fairyland is 
followed by old age and death have already been quoted, but 
one more may be mentioned, as the symbolism is particularly 
clear and significant. 


This is the legend of the Irish hero, Oisin, or Ossian, ‘who 
married “golden-headed Niamh”, the daughter of the King of Youth, 
and went with her to her own land, where they lived together 
for many years. (On the way there, he rescued the Queen of the 
Land of Life from a giant who held her captive—symbol of rescuing 
the mother from the father.) In one part of the palace garden was 
a broad flat stone, upon which he was forbidden to stand; but one 


1 Hartland, Le., p. 51. 


2Jung has pointed out that it was the incest prohibition which created 
the self-conscious individual, who formerly had been thoughtlessly one 
with the parents or the tribe. Thus the idea of individual death became 
prominent (op. cit., p. 303). We may find here another cause of the resent- 
ment against the mother. She is regarded as the source of the incest 
prohibition which thus brings man face to face with death. The blame for 
the whole conflict is thrown upon the parents. 
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day, of course, he disobeyed these instructions, and, stepping on the 
stone, he found himself in full view of his native land, the existence 
of which he had completely forgotten. He saw it suffering from 
oppression and violence, and, overcome with grief, he asked leave of 
the queen to go back to his country’s assistance. She tried to dissuade 
him, and told him that three hundred years had passed since he 
came to dwell in the land of Youth, but when he persisted in his 
request she gave him a horse and told him that if he once alighted 
from its back he would become an old man and never be able to 
return to her. Of course, he forgot this command, and set foot upon 
the ground, when he instantly became a blind, feeble, helpless old 
man. 


This last incident occurs in a number of tales and seems 
to be readily explained by Jung’s contention—already noted— 
that the horse signifies the childish libido connected with 
the mother. As long as the hero remains upon his steed 
he is in contact with the mother and so retains his youth 
and strength, but to alight means separation and death. The 
earth, here, seems to symbolize the mother in another aspect 
—the “terrible mother”, the mother of death; the dust returns 
to the earth as it was. Or the act of alighting may also 
express the idea of coming “back to earth” from the world 
of dreams. 


There would appear to be good grounds for Jung’s claim 
that all the myths and phantasies and religious ideals of self- 
sacrifice depend upon this primary giving up of the mother 
and of our childish dependence upon her. “Whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life”— 
by relinquishing the paradise of childhood—“shall save it.’ 


Perhaps we may find here another reason for the very 
variable worth of fairy treasure. It is the treasure of phantasy 
and dream, very precious to the regressive element in man’s 
nature, but mere worthless rubbish to the progressive, onward- 
looking aspect of the libido. 


The bondage to the parents must be overcome, and this 
can only be done by rebelling against them. Thus we find 
that, as in the story of Oisin, paradise is almost always lost by 
some act of disobedience, usually arising from curiosity. This 
was the sin which caused Adam and Eve to be driven from 
the Garden of Eden—a disobedience which arose, significantly 
enough, from the ambitious desire to become “as gods” know- 
ing good and evil. There is an important truth expressed here, 
for it is only by the doing of “evil” that a knowledge of good 
and evil can be gained, and the primary unmorality and 
thoughtless irresponsibility of childhood can be destroyed. The 


1 Hartland, l.c., pp. 197-8. 
2 Mark, VIII, 35. 
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“war with evil” enters in to disrupt the original harmony of 
life, and man’s actions must be no longer instinctive, but the 
result of conscious deliberation and choice. Yet, since man’s 
morality has been gained mainly by repression rather than by 
conscious recognition and sublimation of his instinctive 
tendencies, he has still very little real belief in the worth of 
his own moral codes, and looks back longingly to the golden 
age of innocence which preceded any knowledge of good and 
evil. For this reason, paradise and fairyland are always com- 
pletely unmoral in actual fact, though there may be a 
semblance of morality in order that the success of the hero or 
heroine may appear as a reward of virtue—the necessity for 
virtue gaining some reward being another result of man’s 
attitude towards morality. He does not really consider that 
virtue is an end in itself. Hence the fairy tale hero is allowed 
to do many things of a very doubtful ethical character, but 
as his efforts are always crowned with complete success we 
are forced to assume that his actions were justified: This is 
one of the great charms which fairy tales have for the child. 
In them, he is able to fulfil all his “naughty” and mischievous 
impulses by identifying himself with the hero, who so sur- 
prisingly finds his misdeeds rewarded rather than punished. 


Since, then, it is through knowledge that paradise is lost, 
we find that everywhere in fairy tales—and also in ethical 
and religious systems—blind obedience to authority is 
demanded and any form of curiosity is sternly prohibited, 
under penalty of dire misfortune or even death. All those 
stories, especially the “Blue Beard” cycle, in which the episode 
of the Forbidden Chamber occurs, give excellent examples 
of this motive. Man seems to have, indeed, both a longing 
for and a keen dread of novelty—the ambivalence of his 
emotions being shown by the fact that, in the tales referred 
to above, the penalty for curiosity is usually evaded. The 
desire for new experience is constantly held in check by the 
fear of consequences, the result being that man has built up 
an accumulation of prejudices, conventions and ready-made 
beliefs as a protection against the intrusion of reality. These 
are a source of great comfort to him, and he has a deep 
unconscious fear of having this protection removed and of 
being compelled to face the truth, for truth upsets his accus- 
tomed adaptation to life and imposes upon him the painful 
necessity of making a new one. 


1These tales probably symbolize the incest wish, and' are, indeed, closely 
parallel to the Garden of Eden story. The forbidden chamber is the womb, 
the place of life and death, from which the venturesome hero or heroine 
usually rescues all the tyrant’s former victims. 
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No wonder, then, that paradise is lost through 
knowledge! 


There is also probably an element of truth in the Freudian 
view that this knowledge implies knowledge of sex—for they 
identify the Tree of Knowledge with the Tree of Life, and 
interpret the story of paradise as a symbol of sexual congress. 
Certainly such knowledge would also involve the loss of child- 
hood. Dr. Emmanuel,: accepting the apple-stealing incident as 
a symbol of sexuality, yet endeavours to show that sexuality 
itself usually symbolizes the task of living, so that Satan, 
the snake (another sexual symbol), represents the progressive 
elements in man, while God represents the neurotic, life- 
denying tendencies. As God is a father symbol, this would 
appear to be true, because, as we have seen, it is only by 
rebelling against the parents and overcoming the indolent, 
paradise-state of childhood, that progress can be made.” 


It is clear, then, that while myths and fairy tales do give 
expression to repressed tendencies and unconscious conflicts, 
they may also serve as attempted solutions of our problems 
and indicate the necessary direction of future progress. The 
symbols have a double significance. We can look at them 
either forward or backward and merely to interpret them 
in terms of their origins rather than in terms of their increased 
significance is to miss the whole meaning and value of these 
products of the unconscious mind. 


—_—_ SS SSS 


1“Anagogic Psychoanalysis’, in “An Outline of P. ne 
by Van Teslaar, p. 299. archon a 
2 Man has, however, never really reconciled himself to the loss of radise 
and it is significant that the punishment for Adam’ i = 
work being a common adult phobia. ph mati rie aks 
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By Proressor W. R. Boyce Gisson, M.A., D.Sc., 
University of Melbourne. 


1. THE RELATION OF MORALITY TO RELIGION 
ON THE ETHICAL PLANE 
AND THE SCOPE OF TELEOLOGY. 


THE relation of morality to religion is a topic that greatly 
interests Hartmann, though chiefly in its bearing on an 
independent Ethics. The moral consciousness is, genetically 
speaking, an outgrowth from mythology and religion (I, 110). 
It must now recover its autonomy, disengage itself from the 
religio-mythological matrix, and in the place of legend, parable, 
commandment substitute self-sustaining moral principles. In 
particular the problem of ethical freedom must be extricated 
from its metaphysical entanglement with the relation between 
man and God. Religious freedom has its own distinctive 
problem, that of freedom as over against the deity : the problem 
is a difficult and exacting one, and to introduce it into Ethics 
is gratuitously to complicate the ethical problem. We must 
follow Kant’s example here, argues Hartmann, and rigorously 
segregate the problem of moral freedom. 


Religion has its own distinctive concepts, God, sin as guilt 
before God, salvation from sin through God’s supervening grace. 
Deliverance from sin, likeness to God, union with God—these 
are all distinctively religious values. If we are to have an 
autonomous Ethics, then according to Hartmann we must 
avoid introducing these specifically religious concepts and values 
(1, 137). There is however one conception, that of Faith which 
has developed under the religious zgis, but has fundamental 
value for Ethics also. The deeply-rooted trust that can transcend 
the inadequacies of actual vision is vital to the moral soundness 
of all intimate relationships. ‘How many a person believes 
himself to be capable of “ friendship ”’ in the higher sense of the 

c 
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word, and yet loses faith upon the first occasion, when the 
apparent “facts”? are unfavourable to the friend’ (II, 293). 
Distrust spells impotence (II, 295), whereas faith removes 
mountains. It is for Ethics to realize in its own way the full 
force of this ancient religious persuasion (II, 293). 


Hartmann draws attention to many antinomies which 
perplex the religious problem, and in particular the relation 
between religion and Ethics, between the sovereignty of God 
and man’s moral autonomy. These antinomies, he holds, are, 
one and all, theoretically insoluble, and Ethics should not 
concern itself with such alien perplexities: religious freedom 
and salvation are non-ethical matters. The whole religious 
viewpoint must be excluded from Ethics (III, 260) and Ethics 
must assert as against all religious issues its absolute neutrality, 
standing “ on this side both of theism and atheism ” (III, 268). 


Now a foolish consistency, as Emerson points out, is the 
hobgoblin of little minds. We must therefore not expect 
Hartmann to be consistent in this foolish way. We must not 
expect him to be neutral on the religious issue when such 
neutrality appears to him to be threatening the very foundations 
of morality. There is no neutrality in Hartmann’s conviction 
regarding the religious view of God as ordering the world 
providentially on teleological lines. Here Hartmann is iconoclast 
and annihilator, cancelling outright the religious pretension. 
The challenge is flung in Section (f), Chapter XX of the first 
volume of the ‘ Ethics’, which bears the somewhat arresting 
title “‘Man’s Providence and Predestination ’”’. It is, in fact, 
not God who provides and predestines, but man and man only. 
Teleology,—the great gift of foresight and predetermination, 
with the profound obligations and responsibilities which it 
imposes (II, 312) is peculiar to man (I, 282) and ‘ every teleology 
of nature, of Being and of the world is necessarily anthropo- 
morphism ’ (I, 286). On these central issues of a divinity in 
man and a divine providence Hartmann, convinced that the 
very existence of Ethics is at stake, comes forward as religion’s 
ruthless and persistent critic. Let us consider his position 
more closely. 


Teleology is to man, he maintains, what causality is to nature, 
and if it is more complex and inclusive than causality, it reflects 
all the more faithfully the complex and enveloping nature of 
man. Its central function is the realizing of what ought to be 
(I, 273), and the finalistic nexus on which this functioning 
depends is, as we have seen, a tripartite system including as its 
three essentials the conscious selection of a goal as something 
to be realized ; the ideal backward quest for the best starting- 


1 Vide the March, 1932, issue of this Journal (Vol. XI, No. 1, p. 17). 
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points, means and instruments; and thirdly the attempted 
realization along strictly causal lines, the utilization of the eausal 
nexus. Ontologically the finalistic nexus is dependent upon 
the causal: ‘the backward running determination has as its 
presupposition the forward-running causal determination ’, 
and apart from this would be an empty abstraction (III, 78) ; 
but axiologically the primacy rests with finality. The causal 
nexus is no more than its necessary condition (III, 78), and in 
itself indifferent to any and every goal. Not being a closed 
totality (III, 69) it offers itself unresistingly to any new deter- 
minant which can intelligently utilize its causal necessities as a 
means, and thereby divert its course. The roots of finality, 
however, do not lie in the causal world of nature but in the ideal 
realm of values, and our author is at pains to show that our 
human freedom follows from the combination of the axiological 
primacy of values with the ontological primacy of causes. 


It is Hartmann’s view that there is no direct evidence of 
teleology in Nature. Phenomena of adaptation can be otherwise 
explained. We have on the other hand direct evidence of 
teleology in man,—we have the facts of morality, the miracle 
of the ethical phenomenon (I, 243), and therefore if we carry over 
into Nature and the Universe as a whole a principle peculiar 
to ourselves, we are necessarily interpreting the world in our own 
image, and without any justifying ground for so doing in the 
nature of things. This absence of direct evidence for a cosmic 
teleology would not in itself be a conclusive argument against a 
teleological metaphysic. The crushing indictment against it is 
that its adoption is inconsistent with moral fact. If the super- 
human goal is already fixed, all the means necessary for its 
precise fulfilment are already predetermined, the divine system 
of ends is closed and our human endeavour checked and baffled 
at its very source. ‘“‘ The simple fact”’, says Hartmann, “ is 
that the phenomenon of the moral consciousness of man as a 
personal being is incompatible with cosmic teleology.” The 
ethical phenomenon is a radical fact of our nature, metaphysical 
teleology a pure speculation. We must therefore stand firm 
by the fact and refuse to sacrifice morality on any metaphysical 
altar. If we fashion God after our own image, but stripped of 
all its finitude, so that He is all-knowing and all-powerful, we 
yield up our human power to direct the causal nexus to the 
achieving of our own ends, and leave ourselves shorn of all 
effective freedom, and morally annulled (I, 290. Of. also 
¥i°287, iti, 72,°85). 


The first and most essential limitation of teleology is then its 
restriction to the sphere of man and to human effort. Teleology 
is man’s prerogative and distinctive mark. As such, however, 
it is variously restricted as befits the finitude of all that is human. 
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Quite apart from merely external limitations which can, in 
principle at any rate, be overcome, it is limited by the frailty 
and brevity of our fore-seeing powers, by the inexorableness of 
the undirected causal current, by the mutual antagonisms of 
social tendencies and by the interclash, not only of values and 
disvalues but also, as in all that is truly tragic, of one sound 
right with another. And yet, despite all these essential restric- 
tions, the moral law within leaves man with a sublimity which 
Kant could compare to nothing less than the starry heavens 
above him. ‘‘ Man, a vanishing quantity in the universe, is still 
in his own way stronger than it: he is the vehicle of a higher 
principle, he is the creator of a reality which possesses significance 
and value, he transmits to the real world a higher worth ” 
(I, 243). 


2. THE OPPOSITION OF STRONGER AND HIGHER. 


All then points to man as the moral centre of the universe. 
How then are we to account for the perverse surrender of pre- 
rogative urged by so many idealists who abdicate their dignity 
as moral beings to an Unknown Provider (I, 282), and in so 
doing forfeit their freedom and their whole ethical significance ? 
They are misled, so Hartmann avers, by the false assumption 
that the lower depends wholly on the higher, the higher depending 
in no sense on the lower. Now ‘the entire notion that the 
lower depends upon the higher is at bottom’, we read, ‘a 
teleological prejudice’ (II, 28). ‘‘ In the graded realm of prin- 
ciples it is precisely the dependent which is always and necessarily 
at the same time the superior: the higher principle is always 
the more complex, more conditioned, and in this sense the 
weaker; but the lower is always the more unconditioned 
and more general, more elemental, and in this sense the stronger, 
but at the same time the poorer. The higher cannot dispense 
with the lower nor break through it; it can construct nothing 
by violence against the lower determination, but upon the lower 
as a basis and upon its structures it may well form another 
and a higher edifice. In this alone consists its superiority.” 
(I, 251). Briefly the higher category, value or nexus is the 
weaker, but as dependent still retains its awiologically higher 
character. We must accustom ourselves to the thought that 
“dependence and superiority are not in antagonism to each 
other ”’ (I, 251). The causal nexus is stronger than the finalistic : 
the latter, despite the fact that it is higher, depends on it. But 
‘universal teleologism ’ makes the causal nexus depend on the 
finalistic, the lower on the higher, the stronger on the weaker ; 
or, to put it more generally, values are given the primacy over 
existential categories, with the result that man is handed over 
unconditionally to fixed cosmic ends. He may then think he 
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is free, but he will be mistaken: the cosmos will be working 
through him as instrument to its own predetermined ends. 
Now the whole conflict between the higher and the stronger 
bears so directly on Hartmann’s ethical position, and so much 
significant use is made of it in the sequel, more particularly in 
our author’s concluding developments in the second volume, 
- that some further elucidation seems called for. In one of the 
later pages of the second volume (II, 246), Hartmann refers to 
the law in question that ‘“‘ the lower categories are the stronger, 
the higher are the weaker ”’ as the Law of Height and Strength, 
and as “‘ a fundamental categorial law which prevails ontologically 
in all ideal and real Being and thence extends over the realm 
of values ’’, gaining in this extension a new meaning (II, 447). 
It can be stated more specifically in the form of three laws 
Known as The Laws of Dependence, since the relation at issue 
is the interdependence of height and strength in the graded 
scheme of values. Of these three laws one is fundamental and 
the remaining two subsidiary to it. The basic law is the Law 
of Strength: “‘ Higher principles are dependent upon the lower, 
but not the other way about. Hence the higher principle is 
the more conditioned, the more dependent, the weaker, whereas 
-the lower principle is the more unconditioned, the more 
elementary, the stronger’’ (II, 447). The lower principle, however, 
is only raw material for the higher, and conditions it only in 
this sense; so that in spite of its dependence upon the lower 
principle, the higher is free as against the lower. ‘‘ The autonomy 
of the higher is not infringed by the material upon which it 
depends.”’ Briefly the lower does not dominate through its 
strength. It is strong only because “ it continues to be binding 
even in the higher combination. The higher structure cannot, 
for all its transformation, annul or change the lower.”’ The Law 
of Height and Strength is a fundamental categorial law, yet 
applies to the intergradings of values as well as of categories. 
But in the realm of values “ height’ and “ strength ’’ win, 
as we said, a new meaning. Thus the basic Law of Strength 
when transported into the axiological realm runs as follows : 
“The higher value is always the more conditioned, the more 
dependent, and in this sense the weaker ; its fulfilment is conceiv- 
able only in so far as it is raised upon the fulfilment of the lower 
values. But the more unconditioned, the more elementary, 
and in this sense the stronger value is always the lower; it is 
only a base for the moral life, not a fulfilment of its meaning.” 
Here as in the realm of categories the higher depends on the lower 
‘‘ but it is not that one contains the other but that the fulfilment 
of the one conditions the fulfilment of the other” (II, 454). 
Thus Justice, the fundamental value of the Ancient World, is 
the strong, though lower value on the fulfilling of which the 
higher value of brotherly love depends. We can justify the 
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fulfilling of brotherly love as rational only on the ground of 
the previous fulfilling of justice. This explicit reference to 
fulfilment has an important bearing on the meaning of the Law 
of Strength as applied to Values. It brings out the fact that 
‘it is not the higher value itself which depends upon the lower, 
but its actualization which depends upon that of the lower. 
Thus there are certain elementary goods-values (e.g., life and 
property) which are needed for the actualization of all the 
higher values ; and since it is justice which protects these goods 
it has unique moral import, though the import attaches not to 
its height but to its strength” (II, 455).‘‘ Genuine morality ”, 
we read, ‘‘is built from below up; its essence is not the ideal 
self-existence of values, but their actualization in life. Only 
upon the actualization of the lower does the actualization of a 
higher value rest solidly’ (II, 456). 


Further analysis of the conditions of strength and height 
in the gradation of values leads Hartmann to the important 
conclusion that preference for strength expresses itself 
negatively, preference for height, positively. In the former 
case preference refers to the avoidance of disvalues, in the 
latter to the positive actualization of values. Morality 
discloses here “a twofold requirement: not to violate the lower 
values and at the same time to actualize the higher” (II, 458). 
The lower supply the foundations of the moral life and must 
therefore not be violated. The higher supply the meaning of 
the moral life, and their superiority consists in this confer- 
ring of meaning upon life. In the light of this distinction we 
can understand Hartmann’s interpretation of the categorial 
law of Strength and Height as implying that “the most 
grievous transgressions are those against the lowest values, 
but the greatest moral desert attaches to the highest values” 
(II, 452). Thus more of the moral life and order collapses 
when a lower value is violated than with the violation of a 
higher value (II, 456). 


We are not concerned at this stage with Hartmann’s 
developments from this point, but they are very significant. 
We have the important reinterpretation of stronger and lower, 
on the one hand, and weaker and higher, on the other, as ‘two 
equally important orders of gradation’; and of two orders of 
virtue according as it is preference for strength or preference 
for height that receives the main emphasis, leading finally to 
“the fundamental ethical antinomy” (II, 460) in which the 
unconditional preference for the higher appears to be baffled 
by an equally unconditional preference for the more funda- 
mental values. “All morality of justice, of self-control,. of 
renunciation, of purity, is of the first type; all morality of 
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bravery, wisdom, fulness of experience, of fidelity, love, or 
moral greatness, is of the second. The one-sidedness of the 
one is as humanly finite as that of the other. Each is only 
half of morality. Not until the two preferential trends are 
joined in a synthesis, could a system be called moral in the 
full sense of the word” (II, 460). And this synthesis of the 
two trends of preference is—an Ideal. 


3. CRITICISM OF HARTMANN’S RESTRICTION oF TRLEOLOGY 
to Man. 


A review of Hartmann’s humanistic teleology may well 
open on a note of warm appreciation. The safeguarding of the 
ethical phenomenon, as Hartmann conceives it, may be too 
drastic for many of us. It may seem to sever us as humans 
from animal and God alike, and there may be much to revise 
under this head; but it is impossible not to be impressed by 
the convincing strength of the central emphasis on the moral 
issue. Morality is a fact, and Ethics “is not to be corrupted 
by any philosophy” (I, 288). Hence, since teleology on the 
grand scale, with God as providence and predestinator, and 
the Universe as its theatre of operation would, on Hartmann’s 
view, overwhelm morality completely, the argument against it 
seems crucial and final. But Teleology, we saw, as a cosmic 
concept, has other essential defects. It is necessarily anthro- 
pomorphic in its conception both of God and Nature, and it 
strikes against the law which leaves the higher (as weaker) 
dependent ontologically on the lower (as stronger). It is, 
therefore, a vicious conception “nothing short of catastrophic” 
(I, 287), and Hartmann uncompromisingly opposes it. With 
what justice we have now to consider. 


In the first instance, and as a preliminary criticism, why 
should we claim teleology for man and deny it to the animal? 
Is not the conative impulse, the tendency towards an end, 
quite genuinely purposive even when it is not deliberately 
purposed? Are we to suppose that no creature can move 
towards an end unless the goal can be set before it in idea 
beforehand? The suggestion has surely no psychological 
support. Teleology is a function of perception as well as of 
explicit thought, and purposiveness in this broad sense is as 
characteristic of the activities of horse or dog or ape, or 
indeed of any creature that has felt needs and the impulse to 
satisfy them, as it is of the moral and intellectual activities 
of men and women. We might even go further and maintain 
that purposiveness is coextensive with life, and we could do 
this without anthropomorphism on the ground that the 
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functional need and the impulse to satisfy it are charac- 
teristics of an organism as such, and are not human concepts 
transferred to lower orders in the biological scale. I do not 
see how this purely psychological and biological extension of 
the teleological idea could possibly threaten in any way the 
existence of morality. The purposiveness of my dog could 
but encumber my moral outlook with an additional respon- 
sibility and so extend its scope rather than annul it. More- 
over, the human person is also a human animal, yet his animal 
needs, impulses and appetites far from stultifying his personal 
will, give it richness of content and supply the basis for the 
exercise of control over all the detail of behaviour. The pith 
and marrow of Hartmann’s view concern, however, not the 
psychological, but the metaphysical extension of the teleo- 
logical idea. It is not the purposive animal but the all- 
providing God who threatens our moral nature with His 
stultifying oversight. Now we need not deny that it is possible 
so to conceive God and His providence as to induce this 
stultification. If God is external to man and His will has 
preordained everything down to the last detail, man may still 
be good by predestination, but he could not possibly be moral, 
not even by defying his Creator, as Prometheus defied Jove, 
for his defiance would also have been predetermined. But 
why this externality and this finnicking insistence on leaving 
nothing undetermined? Let us first get a proper conception 
of God and we may then find that far from stultifying 
morality through His providence, it is that very providence, 
rightly understood, that first makes morality possible. And 
even if our conception of God falls short of that of the 
Absolute, Hartmann’s thesis that teleology defeats itself if 
it is extended beyond man would be confuted none the less 
within the limits of that conception provided that the concep- 
tion could be philosophically justified. Hartmann would no 
doubt brand Pringle-Pattison’s view that the presence of the 
Ideal is the reality of God within us as mystical Idealism, 
though as a view which identifies the divine with the ideal, 
and regards the ideal as the most real thing in the universe, 
it must have some measure of kinship with the Platonism 
which Hartmann himself adopts. And it has this advantage 
as a conception that it is suggested and confirmed by the very 
nature of our experience. The presence and efficacy of the 
Ideal is a feature, patent and palpable, of our very simplest 
and most ordinary experiences. Ideals of Beauty, Truth and 
Right inform all our feeling, thought and action as standards 
which do not indeed prescribe our procedure or in any way 
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compel it, but none the less inspire it through their lofty appeal 
to feel a way towards perfection, however blindly or 
confusedly. If God is not to be sought within the principles 
which inspire all our effort after self-realisation, where are we 
to seek Him? And if the Truth that is immanent in thought 
as its own essential Ideal, or the Good that is immanent in 
desire and will is the divinity within us, how one with us 
that divinity must be! It is indeed our very self as a rational 
being, as becomes clear when we ask ourselves what thought 
would be without the truth that inspires it: it would be 
thought without a quest, welcoming with equal favour any 
and every distinction whether true or false, rational or absurd. 
It would no longer be thought at all, in any recognizable sense 
of the term. We therefore conclude that if and in so far as 
God is identified with the Ideal, His presence in our life 
far from cancelling our freedom and annulling our moral 
nature, endorses and glorifies this freedom through its 
uncoercing obligation, and first gives to our moral nature its 
primary objective, namely, the realisation of the Good. 


We come now to a clinching consideration. So long as 
the category of personality is regarded as ultimate and the 
Creator given a personal status differing from our own only 
through its infinitude, Hartmann’s argument against a 
universalised teleology seems unavoidable. For in this case the 
providential ordering covers everything, and there is nothing 
left for human wills to bring about. But the case is different 
when, instead of magnifying man to infinity, one seeks the 
infinite in man himself. Indeed, the Ideal is the first natural 
resting-place of any quest which seeks to reach the Infinite 
along the line of teleology; and until we have taken this first 
step which is no more than properly to develop the inevitable 
starting-point in ourselves, we are unable to consider what a 
universal teleology might be. The conception of a Universal 
Providence presupposes that of God as Provider, and we have 
to frame a proper conception of God that will at any rate 
be true to the facts of experience. In framing such a concep- 
tion we turn naturally and inevitably to the inner springs of 
spiritual life in our own experience, and seek by an analysis 
of these Ideal sources and their relation to our experience to 
derive thence a notion of God. The relation of the Ideal to 
our personality is here the crucial problem. Now I am 
convinced that if the notion of Personal Identity is to stand 
firm, and proper justice be done to the intimacy of the Ideal 
with our own personal activities, we are driven to the 
conclusion that in so far as the Ideal is the divine element in 
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us, it cannot stand to us in a merely personal relationship. In 
so far as God is personal He cannot be the intimate Presence 
which the Ideal actually is, namely, our veriest Self, the inner 
mainspring, of our personality. As personal He is He and I 
am I, and the immanence of God remains a mystery. We are 
therefore driven to conceive God as more than personal, not 
simply as personality in ea«celsis, but as super-personal, 
possessing as such the power not only to be ourselves, as ne 
mere personality could be, however infinite, but also to trans- 
cend us in unfathomable ways. On this line of analysis, which 
seems to me the correct one, it is not true, as Hartmann says 
(I, 286) that ‘teleological metaphysics leads inevitably up to a 
personal Creator’—it leads rather to a supra-personal Creator, 
which is precisely not an anthropomorphic conception. But 
what is more important still, it does not lead to the conception 
of a God who is man’s rival in this sense that His purposive- 
ness must necessarily cancel the whole significance of man’s. 
On the contrary, a conception of God as working in and 
through ourselves is the only one consistent with the approval 
to God through the Ideals of our spiritual life, so that His 
presence with us, far from cancelling our freedom, first gives 
it its moral character. Hartmann’s objections to a universal 
teleologism are to that extent lifted. Whether further 
analysis along the lines of the Suprapersonal will justify a 
providence that extends to the whole universe and remove the 
mystery from evil is another matter altogether. It may be 
too early yet for philosophical science to offer a rational 
solution of this ulterior difficulty; and we may need to revise 
our notions of reason, and many other notions, before we get 
it—it may even be that the only centre of efficacious finality 
is the individual agent, human and animal, though Hendergon’s 
highly original studies on the fitness of the environment do 
not endorse such a limitation of final causation—but in any 
case Hartmann’s thesis that the extension of teleology to a 
divine providence contradicts the teleology of our free moral 
life appears to me to stand unproven and to rest on an 
inadequate method of approach that leaves us with a wholly 
inadequate conception of God. Moreover, once the approach 
to God through the Ideal is accepted, and with it the intimate 
organic link of Identity between the divine and the human, so 
that divine providence and human freedom are inter-essential 
and co-operating factors in a single cosmic situation, there 
can no longer be any question of God’s providence over- 
riding the important distinction between ‘higher’ and 
‘stronger’ which Hartmann has treated with such convincing 
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and illuminating thoroughness. Since the approach to the 
notion of Providence is through the experience of man him- 
self, no framing of such a notion can be consistent with its 
Own premisses which does not fully respect the requirements 
of such experience. Now it is precisely this experience which 
Hartmann analyses for us in his remarkable volume on Moral 
Values. He has indeed refused to extend the conception of 
teleology beyond the human region, he has refused to give the 
Ideals a religious significance. But his own metaphysic of 
ideal values and his full recognition of the capacity of these 
quasi-Platonic Ideas to be active in human centres, to seize 
upon us, as he graphically puts it (I, 257), and to penetrate 
our inner nature, gives us all the essentials of an idealist 
picture. We have then independence of the Ideal, its ingres- 
sion into the soul, and the soul’s subsequent grasp and vision 
of it. With this, it is true, we have strong emphasis laid on 
the existential energy of the individual self. Man is at the 
centre supplying the energy, but for his direction he depends 
none the less on the leading (can it be impurposive?) of the 
Ideal Values. His human experience cannot therefore be 
understood apart from its relation to the eternal; and whether 
we interpret this relation teleologically and religiously, or 
follow Hartmann in banishing both religion and final causes 
other than human from our metaphysic of moral values, it 
still remains true that the metaphysical inspiration, so far 
as its moral outcome is concerned, is substantially the same 
in both cases. The essential difference is that whereas 
Hartmann holds that the inclusion of the divine within the 
human picture and its providential interposition would shatter 
and nullify his Ethics, we believe, on the contrary, that such 
inclusion and interposition can be so construed and _ inter- 
preted as to sharpen and not blur the moral lines of the picture. 
But, important as the difference is, it is none the less true 
that the sheer ethical value of Hartmann’s ideal-inspired 
morality, with its fine recognition of freedom, obligation and 
intrinsic values and its penetrating fidelity to the facts of the 
moral life, remain unaffected by this variety of interpretation. 
We may therefore follow his searching and original analyses 
with confidence and sympathy as well as with unstinted 
admiration and respect. 


4, Moran VALuBs. 


In the second part of his Ethics Hartmann passes from 
prolegomena more or less metaphysical in character to the 
more concrete study of values themselves. He takes his start 
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here from the moral values on the ground that they are the 
values we know best. Sound method recommends that we 
should start from the better known ethical ground, and extend 
the light of knowledge gradually to other value-regions, and 
eventually to the realm of values in general. Thus the second 
main section gives us an analysis of the Moral Values which, 
in its insight, originality and inner organization, is a master- 
piece of philosophical enquiry. After defining the moral 
values, discussing their scales and gradings, and distinguish- 
ing them from goods and situational values generally, 
Hartmann gives us in successive sections a close analysis of 
the specific virtues: Ancient, Christian and Modern; 
concluding with a penetrating treatment of the two main 
forms of relationship between values, the oppositional and 
the complementary, in which the need for an ethical synthesis 
is made clear and the type of solution foreshadowed. The 
secret of human progress is found in the dynamic harmony 
of height and strength, in the inward correlation of the trend 
towards the highest with the trend towards the strongest and 
most elementary. “Every other progress is only a semblance. 
It surrenders on one side what it wins on the other” (II, 463). 


We propose to discuss Hartmann’s treatment of the 
problem of moral values under four main heads: 


(a) Moral and situational values. 

(bo) The gradation of values. 

(c) Moral goods and moral virtues. . 

(d) The oppositional and complementary relationships. 


(a). Moral and Situational Values. 


Moral Value attaches to the acts of persons: “Only acts 
of persons can be morally good or bad” (II, 24). It attaches 
to these acts through their motivated intentions. The inten- 
tions may carry or miscarry, and there will be a difference 
in the two cases, but the difference will not be an ethical one. 
It is only the intention and the disposition or personal 
attitude that goes with it, that we judge to be good or bad. 
On this central issue Hartmann igs a true Kantian. He 
criticizes Kant for his subjectivism, his formalism, his intellec- 
tualism (I, §iv), but is at one with him in his @ priori 
vindication of a moral imperative and the dominating 
importance of the moral motive. This is borne out by his 
conception of goodness (II, ch. xiv) as an inner disposition 
controlled by an objective Order of feeling (an ‘ordre du 
coeur’) which induces a preference, an emotional preference, 
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for the higher over the lower value, and further, promotes 
and directs that pursuit of values as ends which makes man’s 
teleology a power for good in the real world. 


The values pursued, as distinguished from the values of 
the intention or disposition, are not themselves moral values. 
Thus “the end of straightforwardness is not to be straight- 
forward oneself, but that the man to whom one speaks may 
learn the truth” (II, 31). Moral attainment does not depend 
on any express striving after moral values. “Such is the 
nature of a man’s moral worth that without aiming at it, and 
by entire preoccupation with what is outside himself, he none 
the less actualizes it” (II, 40). The values which in our 
moral endeavour we aim at realizing are not moral but 
situational values. Our moral interest lies in inducing moral 
order into the relations of goods to persons in social situa- 
tions. Moral values proper presuppose, as a requisite for their 
actualisation, these goods and situational values. Honesty 
presupposes things worth stealing and persons who resent the 
theft of such things. If property had no value there would be 
no temptation to steal or misappropriate, and therefore no 
occasion to be either honest or dishonest. Situations can have 
their values independently of moral ordering, but moral 
valuations cannot exist independently of situational values. 
From the standpoint of intrinsic worth the moral value is 
wholly independent of the situational, but from the standpoint 
of its actualisation presupposes the actuality of existing 
situations possessing values of a pre-moral kind. Virtues of 
character and conduct are primarily moral, and as such are 
virtues of disposition and intention. But incidentally virtues 
are goods, and have the values of goods. In the social order 
the fidelity of one person will be a good thing for some other 
towards whom it is practised, trust a good thing for him to 
whom it is shown (I, 211); but to be good in this way pre- 
supposes the morality of the person—it is the moral quality 
of persons which precisely makes them good for one another— 
and cannot therefore constitute it. When we say that Virtue 
is the highest good, we are referring to it economically, not 
ethically, as a situational or as a goods-value, and as the 
best of all goods. As such it is morally relevant, no doubt, 
but not itself moral. Eudzemonists, with their insistence on 
happiness as the chief good, have confused the good with 
goods, for happiness is not the good but a good. 


This dependence of the moral on the situational value for 
its actualisation—a dependence referred to by Hartmann as 
the conditioning relation—is one of the leading ideas in his 
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treatment of values. Hartmann himself regards the 
distinction between moral and situational as fundamental, 
and indeed adopts it as the dividing line between ethics and 
economics. He interprets economics in a very broad sense. 
On the very first page of his treatise he describes it as “the 
study of goods, in the first place of material, then of vital, 
social and mental goods of every kind”, and also insists that 
apart from these economic values morality would have no 
basis to work on. The connexion of these non-moral values, 
these goods-values, economic, situational with the moral 
values is, he says, “not outward and not nullifiable or even 
negligible. It is essential, inward, material.” From the very 
start, in fact, a basis is laid for the concrete and vital study 
of moral values in their essential inward relationship to the 
goods-values of Economics, and thereby the hope engendered 
in the reader that in his author’s Ethics he will find that 
detailed study of economic relations in their ethical aspect 
which would mean so much for all students of the present 
world-situation. But to have compassed this study it would 
have been necessary to treat of the two sets of values in their 
concrete inter-connexions. Hartmann has not done this, 
though he has done a great deal towards opening up the 
problem not only in the prefatory way just referred to, but 
also in subsequent discussions in which he formulates laws 
of interdependence between values, and in this connexion 
develops his important distinction between the criteria of 
strength and height in the grading and in the estimating of 
values. I do not doubt but that in these and other ways 
Hartmann has laid the basis for the study of Ethics and 
Economics, and in particular of moral and situational values 
as co-operating factors in the development of a new cultural 
world, but we have still to wait for the superstructure: He 
has given us a searching and comprehensive analysis both of 
goods-values and of moral values, but he hag studied them 
successively and not to any adequate extent simultaneously. 
For their treatment as simultaneous and as in constant 
reciprocal interaction a different. method would have been 
required, namely, the genetic and historical method as opposed 
to that which relies mainly on analysis and description. I 
do not see indeed how this analytic and descriptive work could 
have been avoided, and its avoidance would have been a 
disaster, as it is such a pattern of sober and lucid enquiry, 
but it calls imperatively none the less for its genetic sequel 


1This has recently been supplied, in part at any rate, by Hartmann’s 
recent publication (1933) entitled “Das Problem des geistigen Seins’’. 
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as essential for completing the plan of treatment implied in 
the very bases of the whole investigation. The essential inter- 
dependence of the two types of value, the ethical and the 
economic, is stressed at the outset and reiterated at many 
subsequent steps of the argument. It remained only to main- 
tain the connexion by so treating the moral values—ancient, 
Christian and modern—as to bring out at each point the 
essential relations of reciprocal influence between the virtue 
and the situation. To have done this would no doubt have 
involved a doubling of the size of the original volume, but it 
would have been well worth it, and the extension is 
emphatically required if the work’s leading idea is to be 
properly and adequately realised. 


Let me give just one instance of the kind of development 
I have in mind when I look to Hartmann for a systematic 
unfolding of the leading idea from which he started. We 
are told that moral values always presuppose situational 
values: the dependence between moral and situational values 
is such that the former can be actualized in the real world of 
men and affairs only on condition that the latter have to 
some relevant extent been previously actualized. The situa- 
tional values are the basic values. They are stronger than the 
moral values in the sense that they do not depend for their 
actualization on any moral considerations whatsoever. We 
can have Economic without Ethic, as Croce has so cogently 
maintained, but not Ethic without Economic. Per contra 
the moral values are the higher values, so that it is the 
higher values that depend for their expression and develop- 
ment on the presence of a strong and sound economic founda- 
tion. Until we have economic justice we cannot, as social 
beings, have a rational morality. Our morality depends for 
its valuational height on the strength and stability of its 
economic foundations. The secret of ethical height will not 
lie with Economics, which is valuationally lower and axio- 
logically subordinate—the source of moral values does not 
lie in the realm of the non-moral—but until the economic 
world is rationally organized, it must follow on Hartmann’s 
principles that the moral world also cannot be rationally 
erganized. To this extent, and to this extent only, Economic 
Materialism would be justified. It is justified in maintaining 
that its values are the stronger and that their actualization 
is a first condition of moral progress, it is not justified in 
maintaining that its values are the higher values, and that 
our duty to the world can be adequately met by concentrating 
on the realisation of values economic, leaving moral values to 
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make an incidental appearance as best they may. On 
Hartmann’s lines moral values are unconditionally higher 
than economic values, and have their source in the eternal 
nature of things. They alone can give us what is best in life, 
though the giving of this best is conditioned by their material 
dependence on the stronger values. 


(bo). The Gradation of Values. 


The nature of moral values, according to Hartmann, is 
intimately bound up with their grading. To grasp values 
apart from value-relations would be abstract. The concrete 
sense of value is, eo ipso, our sense of its rank in some finite 
value-scheme, and this sense or feeling is primal. “Imme- 
diately with the feeling for the value there must be a feeling 
for its place in the scale” (II, 46). And it will be noticed 
that what is primal with Hartmann is a certain value- 
sensibility. It is not the conceiving that is fundamental, but 
the sensing. 


It is natural to arrange values in a scale. And here 
Aristotle, master of method, has struck the right thought. 
The valuational predicates applied to the single virtues form 
a scale (e.g., worthy of praise, beautiful, worthy of honour, 
worthy of love, admirable, superb, on the one hand—defective, 
not beautiful, blameworthy, disgraceful, hateful, on the other), 
and these predicates stand for emotional responses, and help 
to distinguish even the finer shades of our appreciations and 
depreciations. Values may be ranked in this way by reference 
to these differences in emotional response as higher and lower. 
But the problem is more complicated than this, for there is, 
as we have seen, a scale of strength as well as a scale of height, 
and our preferential feeling in both respects is needed for a 
proper grading. Moreover, we cannot overlook the fact that 
many values must be ranked as co-ordinate in respect of our 
emotional preference. And there is a further point. Values, 
concretely considered, are relational, as already indicated, 
but they are not essentially relative. Relativity in morals does 
not rest on the values themselves, argues Hartmann, but on 
the limited discernment of individuals, groups and epochs. 
“Every current morality is acquainted only with certain 
values, or even only with one, which it then emphasizes in 
order to relate everything else to it” (II, 65). Values in 
themselves are, with Hartmann, ideal, absolute, and our 
preferential feeling apprehends them as such. “The 
phenomenon of preference”, we read, “is itself not apprehen- 
sible without a momentary deepening, a devotion and a most 
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attentive listening. It is fleeting, it can be injured by rough 
handling—only thus to the attentive and patient does it 
reveal its secret—the ideal gcale of values, to which it ig the 
witness in man.” 


Ethical Theory has always been prone to assume a 
supreme value, seeking it now as the strongest and most 
elemental, and now as the highest of values. The Ethics of 
pleasure, happiness, self-preservation, Kant’s Ethics of 
universality have stressed the supremacy of the elemental. 
The Ethics of justice, neighbour-love, universal love, personal 
value, have sought for the axiologically highest value. But is 
there a supreme value? Hartmann discusses the point and 
notes that it is not at all necessary that the principle of 
value—supreme in the sense of giving to values their inner 
unity—should itself be a value. The principle of motion is 
not necessarily a motion, nor the principle of life a life. The 
problem of the Supreme value should be left an open one. 
It is very hard to give the Chief Good any content. “Nothing 
in the realm of values is more concealed than just this central 
principle (: the Good) which is assumed by all morality as 
self-evident, but which in truth is everywhere differently 
understood” (II, 67). Hence Ethics in its wisdom should not 
commit itself to a monism of values, but only to a monism of 
Ethics in the multiplicity of values, and the question as’ to 
whether the unity of the whole is a value or some other 
principle must be left open. 


(c). Goods and Moral Virtues. 


Hartmann’s treatment of goods-values shows his 
customary care and comprehensiveness, but we cannot enter 
into the detail of it. He divides goods into inner and outer, 
the inner attaching to a subject, the outer to the subject’s 
outer world or environment. Under the former, the class of 
inner goods, he includes life, consciousness, and personality 
with its six sub-values: activity, suffering, strength, volitional 
freedom, foresight and purposive efficacy ; under the latter, the 
class of outer goods, he includes the richly organized values 
of man’s natural environment, the situational values which 
bring a man face to face with his tasks, compelling decisions 
and their steadfast maintenance; the values of social group- 
ings from the family upwards, material goods, the mental 
values of language, education, knowledge, law, and the goods- 
values attaching to good conduct everywhere, the values of 
trust and friendship or of a kind and generous attitude. It 


is well to be reminded of this vastly complicated network of 
D 
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values, inner and outer, which condition our moral life; for 
we can the better realise how manifold are the goods that are 
in constant distribution—immeasurably exceeding the goods 
that can be priced, sold and consumed—and we can endorse 
with better insight the words with which our author closes 
his analysis of these conditioning values: “It is therefore in 
the whole extent of concrete diversity that goods-values are 
the basis of the moral good and bad in men” (II, 164). 


We turn away then from the conditioning values, under 
the influence of which moral values emerge, and in dependence 
on which they continue to subsist, to the moral values 
themselves. 


The moral virtues, in Hartmann’s classification, figure as 
fundamental or specific. The ‘core’ or ‘basis’ of the funda- 
mental group is ‘goodness’ or ‘the good’.* As virtues only less 
fundamental than goodness itself Hartmann singles out three, 
each possessing its own distinctive novelty: noble-mindedness, 
richness of experience, purity. The novelty in nobdle- 
mindedness is its aristocracy of disposition and its aversion 
for what is common and vulgar, against whose peculiar 
strength it has no armour. It leans in decision to the all or 
none, hating all compromise and regarding all half-measures 
as despicable. It has the spirit of the path-finder or pioneer. 
It looks forward and looks up. “A mind is noble”, says 
Hartmann (II, 192) “which is directed towards the high, 
the ideal, and is detached from everything trivial and 
secondary.” The value here pursued as an end is the 
uncommon, the exceptional; and the standard of preference 
is indicated in the words of Herakleitos: ‘One is as ten 
thousand to me, if he be the best’. The noble-minded has a 
sensitive respect and understanding for nobleness in others, 
and “an unenvious reverence for the morally superior”, thereby 
endorsing Goethe’s dictum that against great superiorities of 
others there is no remedy but love. The noble-minded knows 
the joy of devotion to what is great and admirable, ignoring 
rather than despising what is mean, petty and slavish. So 
we may sum up Hartmann’s account of nobility as a moral 
value. 


1QOne is surprised that it should not be something more than this. On 
p. 172 of “Moral Values’ Hartmann refers to it as ‘unique’, adding, ‘The 
good might very well contain a whole system of values’. If so the first 
group of moral values should have given us the system of values involved 
in goodness, and this would have included ajl the moral values. Goodness, 
it would seem, should have been in a class apart as the fundamental moral 
value. Its three associates, in so far as they are more general than the 


others referred to as specific, should rank as the general 
would then not include goodness). 5 valence 
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If nobility is exclusive in its tendency, richness of 
experience is correspondingly inclusive. It favours many- 
sidedness, diversity of interest, all-round participation in 
values. Its strength is in its receptivity, in its many-sided 
openness, its attitude of participation and appreciation. It 
is the human, maybe the all too human interest in everything 
human. “The Ethos of openness to all values is the tendency 
to do inward justice to life, to win from it its greatness. Its 
passion springs from reverence for the unbounded abundance 
of the things that are of worth.” And it accepts the need 
for conflict since “conflict widens as well as deepens a man” 
(II, 208), and to shrink from it would be moral shortsighted- 
ness. “There must be room even for tragic conflict”, adds 
Hartmann—the conflict “from which there is no escape with- 
out guilt: especially in it is the Ethos widened.” 


In strong contrast to the rich experience of the man of 
the world we have the innocence of evil which belongs to 
purity. Here innocence is the chief good, guilt the essential 
evil. As conceived by Hartmann the value of purity does not 
lie exclusively in its sex-innocence. Sensitiveness, chastity, 
modesty, constitute purity only in the sphere of the senses 
(II, 217). Our author conceives the value more broadly as 
the primal Christian virtue of which Jesus of Nazareth is the 
great historic example. Purity of heart is fundamental for 
the Christian life, and it is the virtue of the little child. It 
is characteristically simple and straightforward, concealing 
nothing, having indeed nothing to conceal. It lacks all 
subterfuge, worldly wisdom and suspicion. But its weakness 
in these respects is the very source of its remarkable strength 
as a moral power. “Nothing perhaps works so powerfully, 
so convincingly for good, and so transforms others in their 
inmost character as the mere presence of a pure-minded person 
who pursues the right undisturbed just as he sees and under- 
stands it in his simplicity. Precisely in his obliviousness to 
Evil, in his failure to understand it and react to it, he becomes 
a symbol and attracts the fallen and the morally prostrate.” 
So “at the sight of Jesus, by his mere word, shrewd calcula- 
tion and subtlety were silenced”. Purity appears in many 
forms, as purity of thought and word as well as of deed, but 
above all as the single-minded purity of disposition, and as 
the single-eyed, whole-hearted purity of will, held completely 
at the beck of the thing to be done. In its perfected form, it 
“borders on holiness” (II, 216), and ‘the gleam of other- 
worldliness’ which it never lacks entirely then clearly shines 
forth. Once lost—so Hartmann maintains, in opposition to 
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the doctrine of a second birth—purity cannot be recovered. 
Nor can we hope to acquire it if we have it not in some 
measure already. But in the measure we have it it can be 
preserved, if only as a strand in an otherwise diversely 
developed character or disposition. So a child-like tendency, 
graced with all the values of purity, may persist from a man’s 
childhood and penetrate into the depths of his life as an adult. 


These analyses are too brief to give more than a faint 
idea of Hartmann’s power as an ethical analyst. Could we 
give a corresponding réswmé of his analysis of the specific 
virtues—ancient, Christian, modern—the impression would be 
greatly strengthened. We can do no more than select. To 
select here is difficult, but we may with some advantage, I 
think, choose Hartmann’s treatment of Love under the four 
heads, ‘Love of the Near or Brotherly Love’, ‘Love of the 
Remote or Far Distant’, ‘Radiant Love’, and ‘Personal Love’. 


Brotherly Love, as the fundamental Christian virtue, 
stands out in significant contrast to Justice, the fundamental 
value of the Ancient World. Both justice and brotherly love 
have a social bearing, and imply concern with our fellows. 
But the concern of justice is more limited and more super- 
ficial: it concerns the individual’s rights and claims, whereas 
brotherly love goes out to the person for his own sake and to 
all that most intimately concerns his welfare. Within its 
area of immediate influence love transcends justice by trans- 
cending the need for it. “If all men were friends”, said 
Aristotle, “there would be no need of law” (II, 269). Nor 
would there be if all were brethren in love. But justice retaing 
none the less its distinctive function and value, and the 
demand for it may conflict with the desire for love: it is as 
easy for love to be unjust in its generosity as it is for justice 
to be unloving. Again, it is justice, not love, that is blind— 
blind to all personal distinctions—and Themis is depicted 
with her eyes bandaged, as the one hand holds the scales 
and the other the sword. It is therefore not possible, argues 
Hartmann, to accept the Christian conception of love as the 
unifying principle of all virtue. Justice belongs to a distinct 
group, and the superficial linkage of human beings through 
their claims and rights, which is essential to justice, cannot 
be regarded as a form of that inward linking of one life with 
another which is the mark of brotherly love. The living 
sense of another’s worth—so impossible to justice—is essential 
to love. This is the point that Hartmann emphasizes. For 
him it is personal worth rather than need which excites the 
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responsive advance of love;? but then it is neighbour-love rather 
than mother-love that he has in mind, the altruistic going 
forth towards the other’s personality, a feeling after and 
with the other, a ‘curious invasion’ of the other’s experience. 
Without any fusing of identities, “another’s interests become 
one’s Own concern, affecting one with the same directness” 
(II, 275). Thus at the root of this great branch of virtue we 
have the ego-transcending impulse, the victory over egoism, 
the intimate sense of a fundamental oneness bridging the gap 
even between Jew and Samaritan, and containing within itself 
the promise of a deeper universality than the blind 
impartiality of Justice can ever hope to reach. 


The Love of the Remote is set down by Hartmann (with 
Nietzsche in his mind) as the leading virtue of the modern 
groups. To live in and for the future belongs to the very 
nature of our activity. But the pressure of the moment also 
constrains us. We tend to lean on what lies nearest to us, 
and beaten tracks give relief from effort. Hence some earnest- 
ness of purpose is needed to sacrifice present convenience to 
future interest. Moreover, we tend to cling to the work of our 
own hands, and to rest in the enjoyment of the fruits of our 
own struggle; or, in brotherly love, to remain absorbed in our 
neighbour’s welfare. To free ourselves from all this partiality 
‘requires a self-conquest and self-renunciation of a radical 
kind’. The power to stretch love to its limit and to fasten it, 
without weakening or dispersing it, on what is furthest and 
most remote meets us first in the Platonic épws. “It is an 
abiding service”, we read (II, 314), “rendered by the Platonic 
philosophy, to have seen clearly the unique value of that kind 
of striving, which leaves behind it not only all personal ends, 
but even those of one’s own social environment and of one’s 
contemporaries.” This is the striving “Epws with its passion 
for the Ideas. We call it aspiration, and in this aspiration 
Hartmann recognizes a germinal source of generative energy 
proper to human nature, and motivated by the power of ideals. 
It does not make for brotherliness or human neighbourliness. 
“Tt lies”, he says, “in another dimension of life; it does not 
tend to fellowship with individuals, not even to union with 
the community, but is prospective towards some future time 
which is still asleep in the non-existent” (II, 315). And yet 
it does not contradict the impulse of fraternity. Attachment 
in idea to the remote, if it is to be genuine and vital must 
attach itself to the nearest, though its aims are not centred 


1Cf. however II, p. 458, sub finem. 
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there, and work through it, conquering in the process the 
products of previous self-conquest, stable moral habits and the 
higher egoisms which have dispossessed the cruder egoisms 
which preceded them—seeking always ‘an efficacy that will 
last? (II, 318). Thus, to transcend the sphere of the Now 
or the Near is ‘our greatest task’. To ignore it-shows ‘moral 
immaturity’, the inability to see that ‘Everywhere, besides 
being linked to the community of our own time, we stand in 
another connection’. The true solidarity connects us not only 
with the nearest but with the best. Love of the remotest, as 
the Ethos of progress, must look away from the levelling 
equalities of neighbour-love and ‘unearth again the principle 
of selection which love of the nearest has buried’. It must 
reinstate the worthiest and ethically strongest. Hence inner 
moral conflicts. For the love of the remote is hard as love of 
the neighbour is soft: to the one, self and other are alike 
means—means to the segregating of an ideal type; to the 
other, they are alike ends in themselves, precious for their own 
sake. And there is a similar conflict with Justice. Justice 
is directed against the selfishness of our. cruder egoisms, but 
like brotherly love is a leveller, lacking the selectiveness that 
makes for progress. The Love of the Far Distant recognizes 
in inequality the indispensable basis for the development of 
life into full vitality and beauty. The fixation of our love on 
the remote calls for earnestness of effort, and “self-conquest of 
a peculiar kind” (If, 322). “The man must now overcome the 
very end for which he had conquered his egoism, but not in 
order to return to selfishness, but to move forward to a new 
ethos.” “This”, adds Hartmann, “is the most difficult sort of 
self-conquest, to unlearn one’s estimate of the values which 
have penetrated deep into one’s emotions and to subordinate 
them to newly discerned values”; and the combined weight of 
individual and community resists such self-conquest (II, 325). 
Moreover, there is always the risk that in the attempt to realise 
an ideal type that will still be practically effective and 
superior, the high faith and strong hope of the youthful épws 
may dissolve and lose their virtue. 


How are we to conceive these prospective ideals ?—are we 
to conceive them with Nietzsche in terms of strength, beauty 
and fulness of life, or less one-sidedly in terms of all that is 
needed to round out the whole nature of man, physical and 
spiritual? Hartmann interprets the ideal in the latter sense. 
The seriousness of ethical struggle must co-operate with 
wsthetic vision in shaping the far ideal towards which our 
love aspires. It is the Ideal for Man and must satisfy the 
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whole of his complex nature. Yet however spiritual and 
dominatingly ethical the texture of this Ideal may be, it 
has for him who holds it no more than a situational value. 
What is moral in the Love of the Remote which sustains it is 
something quite different, residing not in the Ideal and its 
content but in the disposition and intention of the one who 
loves and fluctuating in value with the strength it is held 
with, with the thoroughness of the commitment and with the 
degree of self-conquest bound up with its adoption. The 
moral character of this Love of the Remotest is not dependent 
on success or failure in the realisation of the Ideal, any more 
than in the case of Love of the Nearest. Morally the two loves 
are essentially akin. Yet Love of the Remotest has a certain 
distinctive moral quality which gives it a certain pre-eminence. 
The far future is inherently uncertain and to centre one’s 
love and enthusiasm on it calls for a peculiar greatness of 
moral spirit and intensity of spiritual energy. “The venture 
is great”, says Hartmann. “Only a deep and mighty faith, 
permeating a person’s whole being, is equal to it. It is a faith 
of a unique kind, different from trust between man and man; 
a faith which reaches out to the whole of things and can do 
no other than stake all it has. It is faith on the grand scale, 
faith in a higher order, which determines the cosmic meaning 
of man.” And it is a faith closely interknit with Hope, that 
“peculiar assurance which takes hold on one who risks all on 
a single issue”, Hope that never despairs and gladly suffers 
for its Idea, and at its highest is “the basic feeling of ethical 
idealism”. 


In striking contrast with Love of the Remote is the love 
that like a focus of unobscured light radiates its virtue here, 
now and unceasingly. Radiant Virtue, Nietzsche’s Schenkende 
Tugend, springs from the fulness of life spontaneously because 
it inheres in the very nature of the full life to radiate its light 
and warmth in all directions. It is a form of love but of a 
quite special kind, very different both from love of the near 
and love of the remote, a love directed not to the needy, 
redemptively, nor, in aspiration, to the far-gleaming Ideal, but 
to all and sundry, just and unjust alike, who can feel its 
effluence and catch its message. It is love directed to whom- 
soever can have his eyes opened, his ears unsealed, and take 
the gift to his heart. There is no aim to which this spend- 
thrift virtue is directed. As a blossom it does not dream of 
any fruit to be, but is its own excuse for being. Radiant 
Virtue, says Hartmann (II, 337) is “the meaning which the 
fulness of life acquires through its overflow—an issuing forth 
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without anxiety as to whither it goes”. If to do service is to 
meet a need and to meet it exactly, radiant virtue is service- 
less. But if one can be of service through what one is, then 
the radiantly virtuous may be serviceable in the highest sense, 
revealing to the receiver of his gift “a palpable manifestation 
of the Timeless within the current of human life, above its 
compulsion and beyond its aims” (II, 338). It is all unplanned 
in its prodigality, its radiance has no end in view: it has the 
uselessness which transcends all teleology, but far from being 
either fruitless or worthless it brings with it a supreme sense 
of spiritual attainment. It is through such values that life 
derives its richest meaning. There is no straining after the 
Ideal, as in love of the remotest, but a sense of present 
realisation. “Radiant Virtue”, says Hartmann, “instils the 
ideal into the race”. And he adds, “Here the real anticipates 
the ideal, a living proof that the ideal is possible in the world 
of actuality” (II, 340). 


By Personal Love Hartmann understands the intuition 
whose power of @ priori vision can alone reveal the true 
meaning of personality. “Only the lover knows personality 
as a value”, he says, “there is no way of understanding it 
except through the insight of love” (II, 380). Such insight 
is essentially individualized, as individualized as its object— 
the ideal personality, but within these limits is infallible, 
unteachable. “As regards personality”, we read (II, 379), 
“he who loves is the only one who sees; whilst he who ig with- 
out love is blind.” No doubt the love-free man, with his 
impersonal regard for justice, sees the empirical conditions 
more sanely, for he sees and may see clearly precisely what the 
lover does not see. He sees the actualized but not the ideal 
personality, whereas personal love, blind only to what is before 
its eyes, “sees through”, sees the ideal essence, the real, behind 
or rather within or pervading the actual man. Hence even 
where the facts justify the man of good sense and experience, 
the lover remains ideally in the right. 


Personal Love agrees with brotherly love in its care for 
the individual, but differs from it through its absorption in his 
ideal rather than his empirical welfare. It is a different and 
a loftier type of altruism. It is in this sense more close to 
love of the far distant, for this too envisages what is ideal in 
man; but even here the difference stands out, for it is not the 
Ideal of Man that affects personal love but the individual 
ideal of personality and all that makes for its actualization 
(II, 369), for “personal love lives by faith in: this highest 
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that is within the loved one, which despite its inadequacy, 
love senses prophetically” (II, 370). 


Personal Love gives to the beloved just what it cannot 
properly give to itself. It provides for him a mirror free from 
the distortion which is inevitable if he attempts to picture his 
own personality. We first learn, as loved, to see ourselves 
truly. Moreover it requires another’s personal love to 
develop in us our own true ethos. “No one who has 
experienced it will deny that genuine, deeply felt love has 
the power to transform him morally whom it is directed 
toward, to make of him what it sees and loves in him 
(II, 373). . . Instead of feeling that he is misunderstood, 
he has rather a sense that he is known to a pre-eminent 
degree, and at the same time is forced to be what the other 
sees him to be” (II, 374). 


To the lover himself personal love is of the highest 
intrinsic value. Even if the loved one denies all response, 
the love may still retain all its emotional depth. The bliss 
of loving is more than mere happiness: it is an inner exalta- 
tion that is as much suffering as it is joy—a feeling of a 
higher order “in which pleasure and pain with the incessant 
beat of their waves form only a subordinate factor” (II, 376). 
With personal loving comes ‘the high sense of participation in 
the eternal’. ‘Eternal’ here does not mean ‘everlasting’. The 
love may not be sustainable indefinitely, but will possess 
nevertheless the eternal quality and the eternal value which 
comes from its ideal and transfiguring insight. It strikes 
such deep root in the Being of the loved one that the more 
superficially rooted conflicts of daily life do not essentially 
disturb it. It will suffer but remain steadfast. It is upborne 
by a vast serenity, due to the fact, as Hartmann puts it 
(377), that, “deep below the threshold of consciousness it 
touches, like soft light, the primal source of spiritual life”. 
Justice knits us together externally through mere surface 
connections, brotherly love, love of the far distant and the 
radiant dissemination of spiritual values bind us far more 
inwardly and deeply, but personal love “unites forthwith 
innermost depth to innermost depth, overleaping the surfaces”. 
From such union there “blossoms an understanding of which 
a man who does not love knows nothing, a life of inward and 
profound communion” (379). We can therefore understand 
our author when he tells us (p. 381) that “a life of love is a 
life spent in the knowledge of what is best worth knowing, 
a life of participation in the highest that is in man”, and that 
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if personal love is “useless, like every genuine, self-subsistent 
value’, it is none the less “a splendour shed upon our path” 
(381). 


(d). The Oppositional and Complementary Relationships. 


In the last section of his work on “Moral Values” 
Hartmann investigates the structural laws governing the 
relations between values. He discovers three main groups, 
the first dealing with the stratification of values and the laws 
of their interdependence, a second with laws of valuational 
height and strength—an aspect we have already considered— 
and a further group dealing with the laws of opposition and 
complementation. The study on value-oppositions deals not 
only with the general formal contrast between value and dis- 
value, but also with the problem of contrasts in content, 
contrasts between one value and another, or one disvalue 
and another. Out of these contrasts arise antinomies, and 
it is of supreme importance to Ethics, says Hartmann, to get 
light on these antinomies (II, 410). Hartmann seeks to do 
this through an illuminating reinterpretation of Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the Mean. The possible relationships between 
values and disvalues are first set out formally in a square of 
valuational opposition, as below: 


Ar B 
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If we start from an opposition between the values A and 
B, the resulting relation between the disvalues need not in 
reality be one of opposition. Take Justice and Brotherly 
Love as oppositional values. The relation between the corres- 
ponding disvalues, injustice and lovelessness, need not be 
oppositional at all. But supposing we make our start from a 
real opposition between disvalues, and then enquire into the 
relation which holds between A and B when these disvalues 
are antinomic. This is Aristotle’s problem in the Nicomachean 
Ethics. He starts from the contrast between two opposed 
vices, and seeks from these disvalues to infer the character of 
the value singly opposed to both the disvalues. Aristotle’s 
solution in terms of the mean as such is, according to 
Hartmann, only one half and the lesser half of his total finding. 
“The virtue is a mean”, as Aristotle explicitly tells us, “only 
according to its existential determination (its matter) ; 
according to its value, on the other hand (xara 76 dpucrov cal 7d 
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ej), it is the highest point (dxpov).” Now Hartmann maintains 
that Aristotle, despite his fundamental distinction between 
virtue as a mere mean and virtue as also an extreme, had not 
grasped the whole valuational relationship. He omitted to 
take into proper account the relation between each disyalue 
and its corresponding and opposite value as an indispensable 
first step in the attempt to discover the virtue as “highest”. 
Hartmann clinches the problem in these words: ‘Does only a 
single value really stand here over against the duality of the 
disvalues (Aristotle’s explicit view), or, hidden behind the 
Aristotelian virtues, is there always a duality of antithetically 
placed values, the synthesis of which constitutes the sought- 
for “virtue”? According to Hartmann the latter alternative 
offers the true solution to Aristotle’s problem. The mean or 
peooms, properly interpreted, is “a valuational synthesis” 
(II, 414). Each of the two opposed disvalues has its own 
antithetic value; and both of these must enter into the value 
sought for as essential and mutually modifying elements in 
the value-synthesis. Thus in contrast to cowardice bravery 
is spirited endurance, in contrast to rashness it is deliberate 
foresight, cool presence of mind, and the true mean, courage, 
will be a valuational synthesis in which the one-sidedness of 
these opposites of rashness and cowardice is overcome, and we 
get bravery as neither boldness alone nor cool foresight alone, 
but boldness and coo] foresight inwardly set on a mutual 
adjustment, so that the brave man is both at once. It is 
then only one half the truth to say that the mean is built 
upon the antithetic of disvalues. It is also built on an 
antithetic of values (II, 416). This is Hartmann’s original 
development of Aristotle’s famous theory. According to him 
it is only the valuational synthesis which should be called 
virtue ‘in the higher and stricter sense’ (420)—as Aristotle 
himself clearly intends, for he would not allow that boldness 
by itself or prudence by itself could worthily be called virtue, 
but only their synthesis. And we may deepen and extend this 
method of discovering virtue as a synthesis. Any single moral 
value, fanatically held, will tend to tyrannize over the whole 
human ethos—there is a fanaticism of justice, a fanaticism 
of brotherly love, a fanaticism of truthfulness and fidelity. 
And this is indeed Aristotle’s own unformulated insight. He, 
too, saw that every value reaches true fulfilment only in its 
synthesis with others—and, finally, in idea at any rate, only 
in its synthesis with all (425). The principle which gives 
us virtue as a valuational synthesis gives it to us as ideally 
complete only when the synthesis is the harmonious unity 
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of all the partial virtues. Whether such an ideal synthesis 
is attainable is another matter. It would not be hard to 
construct in thought the chain of syntheses culminating in 
the perfect unity of virtue. But no ideal construction can 
as such prove the fact. Moreover, the very conception of a 
unitary virtue raises a special problem. If the antinomies 
between values can all be resolved, how can they ever have 
been genuine? Their resolution raises the question whether 
they did not arise originally from some subjective peculiarity 
in the observer. So even here, argues Hartmann, we cannot 
be too sure. It is not inconceivable that a relation at once 
antinomic and synthetic could be constituted in the higher 
values, corresponding to the relation, itself antinomic and 
synthetic, between spirited boldness and cold-blooded foresight 
in the lower value of courage. 


A further problem and a far-reaching one is the relation 
between the oppositional and what Hartmann terms the 
complementary relationship. Initially and prima facie they 
are independent; they develop independently, representing 
different principles. We may illustrate the complementary 
relationship by the relation between trustworthiness and trust. 
The trustworthiness of A is the complement of B’s trust in 
him. B can trust A in error, and trust does not depend for 
its intrinsic value on its object being trustworthy; none the 
less the value of trust’ receives a fulfilling of its meaning, a 
natural completing, through the trustworthiness of its object. 
Here the relation is clearly not oppositional: it implies no 
contrast or antinomy. Complementary values fit into each 
other naturally by an affinity rooted in the nature of things. 
The relation applies not only as between moral values, but 
also as between biological and moral values, and as between 
moral and situational values, or even as between varieties of 
goods. “The world of goods”, says Hartmann, “is evidently 
quite permeated with it” (435). Thus material goods have 
value only where there is the requisite health and comfort in 
which to enjoy them, and separate goods attain their full 
value only through a many-sided fulfilment with other goods. 


Turning from goods to persons, Hartmann notes that in 
the reciprocity of two persons there is a synthesis of a new 
kind, a synthesis never fulfilled in the conduct of one person— 
an interpersonal synthesis (442), embracing in its unity not 
only two values but also two carriers of values. Hartmann 
refers to it as “an ethically real structure of a higher order, 
which as a union of two dispositions bears a unique, a higher 
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and more complex value, a value which cannot be resolved 
into its constituents”. Out of the two values there emerges 
one synthetic value, out of the two carriers also one carrier. 


It is when we conceive the complementary relationship in 
this total way as an interpersonal synthesis that we best 
realize its novelty and independence of all oppositional 
syntheses. Complementary relationships do not need to wait 
on the resolutions of oppositions for their development and 
completion. The moral work of the world can be carried out 
slowly and surely through the permeating influence of comple- 
mentary relationships in the face of all the irresoluble conflicts 
of human beings, and this independence of the interpersonal 
syntheses Hartmann declares (443) to be of “immeasurable 
significance in all moral life”. 


We conclude our review of the “Moral Values” with a 
brief summary of its main import. We have already noted 
that Hartmann finds the secret of human progress in a 
combination of high spiritual aim with a firm elementary 
foundation in the strong and basic values. Such a synthesis 
would in its actualizations be one in which antinomies 
remained perennially active as an inward spur to self-activity, 
and the synthesis would not only be a synthesis of antinomic 
opposites, but itself an oppositional or antinomic synthesis. 
It would be this and something more. It would also be a 
synthesis of complementaries. The teleology that guides the 
aspirations of men, calls for the cult of the fundamental as 
its indispensable complement. The fundamental antinomy 
between the strong and the high ethic compels one to ask— 
and Hartmann’s whole treatment points in this direction, 
though he does not explicitly raise the question—whether the 
unresolvable antinomies which are to be received as such into 
the final synthesis may not after all be intrinsically comple- 
mentary aspects, leaving the complementary relationship in 
the end the ultimate ethical relationship, more fundamental 
than any form of unresolved opposition. 


To complete this study of Hartmann’s Ethics it remains 
only to expound and discuss his Theory of Moral Freedom, 
and to this we hope to devote the concluding article. 


HUSSERL’S PHENOMENOLOGICAL METHOD.! 
(II.) 


By J. McKELLar Stewart, M.A., D.Phil., 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Adelaide. 


Houssert states in the Méditations that beside pheno- 
menological reduction, eidetic intuition is the fundamental 
form of all particular transcendental methods. In this article 
I propose to deal with the first form mentioned in this state- 
ment, leaving the second for treatment in a subsequent article. 


Phenomenological or transcendental reduction is, in the 
language of Husserl’s most recent writings, the universal and 
radical method by which I apprehend myself as pure subject 
with my life of pure experiences. That Husser] attaches great 
importance to this method is due, in the first instance, to his 
belief that philosophy should be autonomous, that there is a 
domain of Being which it may find and possess as its own 
special preserve. This belief is as ancient as Plato, as modern 
as Bergson: all the great figures in philosophy have felt the 
lure of a ‘promised land’. Husserl feels it too, and claims to 
see the ‘infinite open country of true philosophy’, even if 
only in its far horizons and its chief structural formations. 
Beyond that, he confesses, he may not set foot upon it, but he 
is confident that he has found the way to it—the way of the 
transcendental reduction. This way is, in one respect, a 
via negativa; for philosophy does not find its life in any kind 
of extension of the recognized special sciences. Let us take a 
parallel. Physical science does not consist in merely carrying 
further the work of sensation, in increasing the range and 
variety of sensory experience. It has, by methods of its own, 
to develop a body of theory expressed in a system of proposi- 
tions. This it could not accomplish merely by sharpening the 
senses or by constructing instruments to aid them. Minds 
function sensorily by means of organs which are nature’s 


1 This article continues the argument of the Review Article on Husserl’s 
“Ideas: General Introduction to Pure Phenomenology” (trans. by 
Boyce Gibson), which appeared in the September, 1933, issue of the journal. 
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gift, but if they are to function scientifically, they must make 
for themselves new organs, theories, for example, by means 
of which they may live, or experience, an order of nature 
into which, by means of sense-organs alone, they are unable 
to penetrate. Physical science completes the work of sense, 
but by means which are peculiarly its own, not by means 
which sense affords. Similarly, it might be urged, if minds 
are to function philosophically, they cannot do so by perfect- 
ing the means by which the scientific intelligence works in 
its investigation of nature, nor by following up the order 
which discloses itself to this investigation. It may be part 
of philosophy’s task to complete the work of physical science, 
but it cannot fulfil this task by continuing, along the same 
lines, the work which physical science has begun. Physical 
science, including mathematics, no matter how far it may 
improve itself, comes not a step nearer to being philosophy; 
and the same is true of such sciences as logic and psychology. 
All those disciplines which we customarily entitle scientific, 
including the pure mathematical disciplines, both material, 
like geometry and kinematics, and formal, like arithmetic and 
analysis, are developed from what Husserl defines as the 
natural standpoint. The goal of all such disciplines is to know 
“more comprehensively, more trustworthily, more perfectly, 
than the naive lore of experience is able to do, the objective 
spatio-temporal fact-world, as the world about us that is 
there for us all and to which we ourselves none the less 
belong”. Philosophy, by contrast, does not maintain itself at 
the natural standpoint. Even when the savant, keeping strictly 
to his point of view as savant, seeks to clarify his procedure, 
to render explicit the methods which he employs, to com- 
prehend scientific functioning as such, he does not become 
philosopher. Philosophy must show the growth, from their 
roots, of all the sciences of the natural standpoint; it must 
through radical reflexion, through activity peculiarly its own, 
“take possession of the absolute ground of pre-conceptual 
experience, which is its own proper preserve”; from within 
this ground it may begin a radical clarification of the sense 
and origin of the concepts fundamental to the natural stand- 
point, but taken for granted there—such concepts as world, 
nature, space, time, animal being, man, soul, organism, social 
community. 


The reversal of standpoint which Husserl thus thinks 
to be indispensable to the beginning of genuine philosophy is 
to be accomplished in what he entitles the transcendental 
reduction. This act, as already mentioned, has, in the first 
instance, a negative bearing. In performing it, I inhibit, 
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“put out of action”, all the attitudes or beliefs which prevail 
in naive experience, experience from the natural standpoint ; 
I “place within brackets” the whole transcendent world. This 
includes the familiar world of every-day experience as well 
as the empirical selves to which this world is related; it 
includes the system of the familiar world which discloses 
itself to the special sciences, also, therefore, these sciences 
themselves, including the mathematical, together with formal 
logic and formal ontology. “We put out of action the general 
thesis which belongs to the essence of the natural stand- 
point, we place in brackets whatever it includes respecting 
the nature of Being: this entire natural world therefore 
which is continually there for us, ‘present to our hand’, and 
will remain there, is a ‘fact-world’, of which we continue to 
be conscious, even though we put it in brackets. ... The 
phenomenological éroyn completely bars me from using any 
judgment that concerns spatio-temporal existence. Thus all 
sciences which relate to this natural world, though they stand 
never so firm to me, though they fill me with wondering 
admiration, though I am far from any thought of objecting 
to them in the least degree, I disconnect them all, I make 
absolutely no use of their standards, I do not appropriate a 
single one of the propositions that enter into their systems, 
even though their evidential value is perfect, I take none of 
them, no one of them serves me for a foundation—so long, 
that is, as it is understood, in the way these sciences them- 
selves understand it, as a truth concerning the realities of 
this world. I may accept it only after I have placed it in 
the bracket. That means: only in the modified consciousness 
of the judgment as it appears in disconnexion, and not as it 
figures within the science as its proposition, a proposition 
which claims to be valid and whose validity I recognise and 
make use of.” (Ideas, pp. 110-1.) 


What precisely does ‘putting out of action’ mean? What 
is it that is put out of action? The answer is: all the 
attitudes and beliefs which I take in commerce with the world 
of fact, the world which is ‘real’ in the sense in which Husserl 
understands that term. I suspend all judgments and all 
seeking which as psycho-physical being I normally develop 
within my belief in the existence of the world. I do not deny, 
nor do I assert, the existence of that world; I merely give up 
all expectation or belief in relation to it, all expectation both 
theoretical and practical. Belief in the existence of anything 
analyses into expectation from it. That is true of belief in 
general, whether it be sensory when the expectation is of 
further sensation from the same source, or whether it be 
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explicitly rational as in the thought of science when the 
expectation is of order or system. When I practise the pheno- 
menological reduction, expectation from the ‘real world’ is 
inhibited, held in abeyance. I do not pursue further sensory 
experience nor do I seek to improve my theoretical grasp. It 
seems desirable to let Husserl speak for himself on this point: 
“In the reflexive attitude which, as philosopher, I take, I no 
longer effect the act of existential belief which I effect in my 
natural perceiving; I no longer admit this belief as valid, 
although, at the same time, it may be always there and may 
be seized by a glancing ray of attention. It is the same with 
all the other intentions (Meinungen) which belong to the 
current of my (natural) life, but which pass beyond empirical 
intuitions: abstract representations, judgments of existence 
and value, resolutions, positing of ends and means, ete.; I no 
longer effect acts of self-determination, I no longer take a 
point of view: acts which are naturally and necessarily per- 
formed in the unreflective and naive attitude of the stream 
of (natural) life; I abstain from them precisely in so far as 
these attitudes presuppose the world and, consequently, 
contain an existential belief relative to the world. When the 
reflexive Me of the philosopher abstains thus from these 
determinate attitudes and deprives them of value, they do not 
disappear from his field of experience. . . . They have, 
however, lost their ‘validity’ and undergo a ‘modification of 
value’; they are no more than ‘simple phenomena’” (Médita 
tions, p.17). In all this, Husserl is enunciating his conviction 
that philosophy does not find its own peculiar task in pro- 
lenging the pursuit of naive experience, not even when we 
include the theoretical sciences and practical constructions 
developed from the standpoint of that experience. Philosophy 
must find a new beginning. 


Up to this point we have taken account of reduction in 
its negative bearing only. It might appear that the universal 
inhibition, the putting out of action, of all the attitudes 
which we may take over against the objective world, involves 
us in complete severance from all being, including our own. 
Husserl would resolutely repudiate such a consummation— 
which brings us to the positive bearing of reduction. When 
the philosopher frees himself from attention to life, that is to 
say, life from the natural standpoint, he finds himself at home 
in the life of pure or transcendental subjectivity ; withdrawing 
from pre-occupation with the transcendent, he is free to occupy 
himself with the immanent Being of his own pure subjectivity. 
Preliminary ground for this claim is afforded by an analysis 
of existence as appertaining to the ‘world’. Husserl returns 
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again and again to this analysis. He has it in view in his 
fundamental distinction between immanent and transcendent 
perception and Being, to which I have referred in a previous 
article. For anything transcendent, to exist is to exhibit 
itself in unlimited perspective variations, to be an identity 
uniting modes of appearance through perspective continua. 
If that be so, any assertion of the existence of any such 
things except in terms of their relation to the consciousness 
or subjectivity to which the exhibitings take place would be 
void of meaning. Analyse ‘exist’ in the proposition, the real 
world exists, and you come upon “is for consciousness”; not 
merely, however, for actual and percipient consciousness, but 
for consciousness which includes memory and the horizon or 
marginal factor integral to the experience of the world; for 
Husserl maintains that this marginal factor, far from 
indicating our feebleness, is intrinsic to experience. In elabor- 
ating a distinction between wakefully actual, or focal, and 
dormantly actual, or marginal, experience, he is providing an 
analysis of the notion of potentiality. The point of that 
analysis for our present purpose is that if we speak of 
potential experience, we are not to think of mere logical 
possibility either of consciousness or of a world; on the con- 
trary, the potential is just as experiential as the actual. 
The potential declares itself in and through marginal experi- 
ences. (See especially Ideas, Sect. 47.) If, then, we say that 
for any real thing, and for the real world in general, to exist 
is to be for consciousness, this must be understood to mean 
that it is experienced and experienceable, perceived and per- 
ceivable, known and knowable. On grounds such as these 
Husserl maintains that the world of transcendent things is 
related unreservedly to consciousness actual and potential, 
that out of that relation it is just nothing at all. “All that 
is ‘world’, all spatial and temporal Being exists for me from 
the very fact that I produce the experience of it, perceive it, 
remember it, think of it in some way, bring to bear upon it 
judgments of existence or of value, desire it, and so forth. 
Descartes has designated all that by the word cogito. In sober 
truth the world is for me nothing else than what exists, and 
has value for my consciousness in such a cogito. It derives all 
its meaning, universal and particular, all its existential 
validity, exclusively from such cogitationes. In these all my 
life within the world, including the investigations and pro- 
cedures which characterise my scientific life, has its passage. 
I cannot live, experiment, think; I cannot act and enact 
judgments of value in a world other than that which finds 
in me and draws from myself its meaning and its validity.” 
(Méditations, p. 18.) 
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This being admitted, might it not still be held that the 
dependence of the world on consciousness involves the recipro- 
cal dependence of consciousness on the world? Whatever 
grounds there may be for the view that, so far as empirical 
consciousness is concerned, such a reciprocal relation holds, 
Husserl declares that “no real thing, none that consciously 
presents itself through appearances, is necessary for the Being 
of consciousness itself”. By consciousness he means, of course, 
the pure lived experiences of the pure ego. Kant’s dictum 
that objects and the consciousness of objects grow together, 
is true of experience at the natural level, that is, within the 
region of ‘real’ Being; but Husserl’s fundamental thesis is 
that subjectivity, pure consciousness, has Being in complete 
independence of the ‘real’ world, including, it would seem, the 
real or empirical ego itself. “Between the meanings of con- 
sciousness and reality yawns a veritable abyss. Here a Being 
which manifests itself perspectively, never giving itself 
absolutely, merely contingent and relative; there a necessary 
and absolute Being, fundamentally incapable of being given 
through appearance and perspective patterns. . . .  Con- 
sciousness considered in its ‘purity’ must be reckoned as a self- 
contained system of Being, as a system of Absolute Being, 
into which nothing can enter and from which nothing can 
escape; which has no spatio-temporal exterior and can be 
inside no spatio-temporal system; which cannot experience 
causality from anything nor exert causality upon anything, 
it being presupposed that causality bears the normal sense of 
natural causality as a relation of dependence between 
realities.” (Ideas, p. 153.) The inverted commas which enclose 
the word purity indicate that the consciousness in question 
is that which discloses itself within the transcendental 
reduction. Such disclosure is the positive result of the method, 
and, we need to remind ourselves, this realm of Being is not 
something which we feel logically bound to posit in order 
to explain the real world, or for any other purpose; it is a 
realm which manifests itself to intuition, a realm which we 
may see, live, describe. “This universal emptying of value, 
this ‘inhibition’, this ‘putting out of action’ of all the attitudes 
which we can take over against the objective world, or, again, 
as we may say, this ‘phenomenological ézoy7’, this ‘putting in 
parenthesis’ of the objective world—these do not bring me 
face to face with pure non-being. On the contrary, what 
thereby becomes ours, or better what becomes mine, what I, 
the meditating subject, possess, is my pure life with its pure 
lived states and its intentional objects (reine Gemeintheiten), 
that is to say, the universality of ‘phenomena’ in the special 
and enlarged sense of phenomenology. Accordingly, we may 
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say that the phenomenological éroyn is the universal and 
radical method by which I apprehend myself as pure ego, 
with the life of pure consciousness which is my very own, 
life in and by which the entire objective world exists for me 
precisely as it exists for me.” (Méditations, pp. 17-8). I, then, 
the meditating subject, possess and am directly conscious of - 
my life as pure subject. Indeed, the very nature of this Being 
is to declare itself immanently, and in apodictic evidential 
vision, a thesis elaborated with remarkable penetration and 
flexibility in the Méditations. Along these lines Husser! claims 
to have established with absolute certainty the reality of the 
domain of pure subjectivity. His conclusion may be stated 
in his own words: “The natural existence of the world—of 
the world of which I can speak—presupposes, as an existence 
anterior in itself, that of the pure ego and its cogitationes. 
The domain of natural existence has then only an authority 
of a secondary degree, and presupposes always the trans- 
cendental domain.” (Méditations, p. 18.) 


When Husserl asserts that to find our way to this pure 
subjectivity we must disconnect all that is transcendent, and 
that immanent Being, the Being of pure subjectivity, is 
absolute in the sense that in principle nulla ‘re’ indiget ad 
existendum, is he affirming self-contained subjectivity without 
a world? I do not think that is his intention, although 
numerous passages from his writings might be quoted to 
support the view that it is: for example, “Absolute Being is 
essentially independent of all Being of the type of a world 
or Nature, and it has no need of these for its existence. The 
existence of what is natural cannot condition the existence 
of consciousness, since it arises as the correlate of conscious- 
ness; it is only in so far as it constitutes itself within ordered 
organisations of consciousness.” (Ideas, pp. 156-7.) If, 
however, such passages be taken in relation to the whole of 
Husserl’s thought, it will, I think, be evident that the position 
they are meant initially to express is that consciousness or 
the mind is not a product; in particular it is not a product 
of the ‘world’, since the world is only for it. In what 
intelligible sense could it be held that what needs conscious- 
ness for its existence itself produces consciousness? I should 
go all the way with Husserl in maintaining that to treat con- 
sciousness as product is to undermine the intelligibility both 
of the world and of conscious life.. But the full significance 
of Husserl’s position is to be grasped only if we enter into 
his fundamental thesis that consciousness is by its very 
nature intentional in the sense indicated in our first article. 
With this essential character of conscious life before us, we 
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should clearly distort his view were we to picture the pure 
conscious life as a realm of what we traditionally understand 
as the subjective, without relation .of any kind to anything 
beyond itself. For to say that consciousness is intentional is 
to say that its nature is to transcend itself. We are not to 
think of conscious life as going on originally within its own 
subjectivity (understanding subjectivity in its ordinary, 
restricted sense), and as subsequently, in some inexplicable 
way, reaching out beyond itself to relate itself to some other 
kind of Being, spatio-temporal or what not. Neither are we 
to think of such life as projecting from the depths of its own 
internality some kind of world into an original objective 
void. Such ways of thinking are excluded so long as we take 
Seriously the view that intentionality lies at the heart of 
consciousness. 


When the practical and theoretical processes of the self 
which lives naturally in the world, which is interested in 
the world, are suspended; when, correlatively, the whole 
natural world with which these processes are interwoven is 
put in brackets, pure constitutive acts offer themselves to 
reflexion, and, correlatively, objects of which these pure acts 
are the consciousness, objects which in this relation, we should 
say, are in each instance the pure objectivity of the real or 
appearing objects of consciousness at the natural level. The 
life of the pure ego which discloses itself in phenomenological 
reflexion is thus pure subjectivity and pure objectivity in 
inseparable relation: pure consciousness is, as such, conscious- 
ness of pure objectivity; both are immanently perceived in 
that reflexion. That is what I take the intentionality of con- 
sciousness to imply. 


It is not easy to move with confidence through the 
intricacy of Husserl’s analysis, and I find myself bewildered 
unless I hold tenaciously to a position which seems to me to 
lie at the basis of the analysis: what is transcendent to con- 
sciousness at the natural level in the sense that it exhibits 
itself at that level in perspective variations and can never 
exhaust itself in such exhibitings, is not transcendent in the 
same sense to consciousness at the deeper level. If it is, I 
see nothing else for it but to confess that all objectivity is 
mere appearance. But then what difference is there, one 
might pertinently enquire, between pure subjectivity and 
Spinozistic Substance? The following rather lengthy quota- 
tion will serve to indicate what Husserl’s attitude would be 
to the position stated above: “Phenomenology has not by the 
universal éxoy7 as to the existence or the non-existence of the 
world brought us in reality to the loss of the world as pheno- 
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menological object. We preserve it as cogitatum, and we do 
so not only in the case of particular realities objectified in 
particular acts of consciousness; for their particularisation 
is a particularisation in the being of a universe, a universe 
the unity of which continues to ‘appear’ to us even when we 
turn in perception towards the particular. In other words, 
the consciousness of this universe is always present in the 
unity of a consciousness, which may itself become perceptual, 
and, in fact, often does so. The whole of the world is here 
object of consciousness under the form proper to it of spatial 
and temporal infinity. Through all the fluctual changes of 
consciousness, this universe, with a unity all its own—although 
its particularities, perceived or in some other way objectified, 
may vary—remains as the background on which the whole of 
our natural life is projected. Then, in carrying out in all 
its rigour the phenomenological reduction, we preserve, under 
the title noetic, the free and unlimited field of the pure life 
of consciousness, and, from the side of its noematic correlate, 
the world-phenomenon as intentional object of that life. Thus 
the me of phenomenological meditation may become in strict 
universality impartial spectator of itself, not only in particular 
cases, but in general, and this ‘itself? comprehends all 
objectivity which ‘exists’, in the manner in which it exists for 
it. Thus we may say: I, who remain in the natural attitude, 
am also and at every instant transcendental I, but I take 
account of this only in effecting the phenomenological reduc- 
tion. Now, in this new attitude I see that the whole of the 
world and, in general, all that is, is for me only as something 
which ‘is valid’ (vaut) for me, that is to say, which exists 
for me only as cogitatum of my cogitationes which vary and 
yet possess a unity in this very variation. It is in this 
acceptation only that I shall attribute to it a validity. Con- 
sequently, I, as transcendental phenomenologist, have as 
objects of my universal descriptive observations—whether 
these are concerned with particularisations or with general 
wholes—only intentional correlates of modalities of conscious- 
ness.” (Méditations, pp. 31-2.) Observe the phrases ‘world 
as phenomenological object’, ‘world-phenomenon’ (phenomenon 
I take to mean pure phenomenon, not appearance to empirical 
consciousness) ; and note the statement that when the me of 
phenomenological meditation becomes impartial spectator of 
itself, it finds that the itself ‘comprehends all objectivity’, 
which ‘exists’, that is to say, has its place in the region of 
Absolute Being—the inverted commas indicate that objectivity 
is outside the brackets, which implies that it is for pure con- 
sciousness. Over against this, however, we have to note the 
closing sentence of the quotation, in which objectivity is ‘only 
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correlate of modalities of consciousness’. Why ‘only’? Are 
there degrees of absoluteness? I do not think Husserl would 
suggest such a manifest absurdity. Does the ‘only’ indicate 
that pure objectivity is necessarily related to pure sub- 
jectivity? If so, and if we hold to the intrinsic intentionality 
of pure subjectivity, must we not say that pure subjectivity is 
necessarily related to pure objectivity? Why then the ‘only’? 


In another place Husserl describes from the phenomeno- 
logical standpoint the perceptual experience of a cube. The 
pure experiences of the perception, the lived states, unfold 
themselves in the unity of a synthesis peculiar to conscious- 
ness; the pure object experiences of the perception also form 
a multiplicity within the unity of the cube as such, the cube 
as self-identical unity. He adds: “The real existence of a 
world—therefore of the cube here present—is placed by the 
éroxn in parenthesis; but the given cube appearing as one and 
identical is throughout ‘immanent’ in the stream of conscious- 
ness, is descriptively ‘in’ it, as is descriptively its character 
‘identically the same’. This immanence in consciousness has 
a quite distinctive character. The cube is not contained in 
consciousness as a real element, but ‘ideally’ as intentional 
object, as that which appears, or, in other words, as its 
immanent ‘objective meaning (sens)’. The object of conscious- 
ness, which, while the psychical life flows on, preserves its 
identity with itself, does not come to consciousness from 
without. This life itself implies it as meaning (sens), that is 
to say, as ‘intentional operation’ (intentionale Leistung) of 
the synthesis of consciousness.” Is this to be taken to mean 
that the cube as concretely one and identical, though it can 
never complete the exhibiting of its properties either to sense 
or to geometry, offers itself to and is immanent object of the 
basic concrete unity of pure perceiving or perceptual intuition? 
And, in general, does it indicate that the world, in its pure 
objectivity, concretely one and identical, though it can never 
complete the exhibiting of its nature to sense, feeling, and 
practical seeking and the endless analysis and synthesis of 
science, art, and ethical living, offers itself throughout to the 
concrete unity of pure consciousness? If that is the meaning, 
then must we not conclude that the world as such, as one, 
identical, unlimitedly concrete, is as original as consciousness 
itself? By the method of reduction we find ourselves, Husserl 
claims, face to face with Being which is self-constituted. That 
Being is pure subjectivity and intentionality is its substance. 
May we not say, provided we keep the connection with con- 
sciousness unbroken, that the self-constituted includes the 
world as pure objectivity, even though, through its very rela- 
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tion to consciousness, we have with Husserl to call it ‘ideal’? 
I think so, and yet Husserl seems reluctant to admit it. In 
his thought the inevitable characterization of objectivity as 
ideal carries with it the placing of objectivity in the region 
of what is merely ‘signified’ by consciousness. The reader 
should, however, closely study Husserl’s own phenomenological 
analysis of perception, especially as it is presented in those 
sections of the Jdeas devoted to the treatment of Noesis and 
Noema. The parts of Zeitbewusstsein devoted to the subject 
of ‘constitution’ are relevant, while his account of the lived 
intention of science as such, contained in the Méditations, 
is of first importance. The problem will occupy us again 
when, in a further article, we take up the other form of 
phenomenological method, namely, eidetic intuition. 


NOTES ON APE MENTALITY. 


By A. S. Le Souer, C.M.Z.S., 
Zoological Gardens and Aquarium, Sydney. 


As man’s nearest relatives in the animal kingdom, the doings and 
traits of the great apes are of special interest. Their zoological 
position makes accurate knowledge of their mental status and psycho- 
logical reactions important. The happenings herein recorded are 
taken from such specimens as have come under my notice in the 
zoological collections of Sydney and Melbourne. 


Generally speaking, the Chimpanzees are more active mentally 
and physically than the Orang-utans, as they have a more highly strung 
temperament. They seem to enter more into the spirit of things 
going on around them. 


The Black Chimpanzee——An adult female of this species, which 
lived for several years in Sydney, showed a very even temperament 
and a good deal of ingenuity in dealing with the special circumstances 
of captive environment. In order to prevent the public from feeding 
with harmful substances, the animal was kept in a large closed cage, 
with a double wired outdoor exercise yard. The Chimp was not long, 
however, in discovering a hole in the floor of the inner compartment. 
This was just inside one of the plate-glass windows, and when visitors 
looked through, it used to point to the hole, clearly inviting the people 
to put their arms under the cage and pass up through the crack 
any dainties that they might happen to have. The animal soon learnt 
where the refreshment room was and associated it with a desirable 
place to be. The building, about a quarter of a mile away, was 
visible through a window. Ordinary efforts to break the plate-glass 
failed, but this was managed by swinging on a tree in the centre of 
cage, the animal letting go and literally flinging itself through the 
pane. It thereupon immediately picked itself up and made for the 
cake shop. 


After this escapade the windows were protected with a heavy 
wire frame, which was fastened with screws to the woodwork. In 
the meantime we had taught the animal to use a screwdriver and 
saw. One day it would not give up the tools as usual, and retired 
to the top of the cage with them. We did not think anything of 
this, as the cage, apart from the window protecting frames, was 
securely bolted and nailed together. Next morning, however, the 
ape had taken out some of the screws from the wire frames, torn 
them away, had then broken the glass in the same way as before, and 
was again among the tarts. Things were soon made secure again, 
and we were careful this time not to allow any tools to remain in 
the enclosure. We did not reckon, however, against thoughtful 
ingenuity and powerful fingers, for soon afterwards the chimpanzee 
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gained possession of a stout piece of wire. With this it worked 
away the wood from the head of the screws, took them out with its 
hands, and repeated the two previous performances. 


This individual had a strong predilection for playing with string, 
and would become deeply concentrated in trying to unfasten or tie 
knots. It seemed to realize that some arrangement of shoe laces was 
necessary to keep them tight, and it did its best to place them in 
position in the eyeholes. On its own initiative it fastened a hammock, 
with a short piece of rope, to a cleat in the floor. 

The great apes have tremendous strength in their fingers. This 
has been illustrated by both orangs and chimpanzees in their being 
able to bend the twisted ends of strong gauge wire and to unfasten 
the mesh or work out strands of chain wire. Both these species seem 
to love working with cord or wire. This is hard to account for, 
unless they use creepers in making their tree-nests or resting places. 
Those that I have observed exhibit an eager intentness which indicates 
a subconscious urge as the basis of the action. 


The female chimp under review had a remarkably good memory 
for detail pattern, for it could pick out the key of its enclosure from 
a number of very similar kinds. It also had a very sensitive tempera- 
ment, for it felt hurt if roughly spoken to or laughed at. Loss of 
temper was shown by throwing itself on its back, struggling and 
shrieking. It very quickly recovered, however, if spoken to kindly, 
and at once came for a caress and forgiveness. It once became 
uncontrollably excited at a number of Chinese children surrounding 
its cage. 

The Grey-backed Chimpanzee.—An adult male of this species was 
procured by the Taronga Park Trust in 1916. It was then estimated 
to be between five and six years of age, and is now (1933) about 
twenty-two. 


This specimen was brought to Australia by Mr. Ellis S. Joseph. 
It readily recognized him after three years’ absence, but from over 
zeal and excitement it turned the caress with which it was wont 
to greet its friend to a severe bite on the face. It does not seem that 
this was done in anger, for the animal is very docile and never shows 
temper. 


Male chimpanzees often dance round their cage, starting with a 
slow measured stamping, which gradually increases in pace and ends 
in a wild romp and shrieking. At the same time any soft material 
that happens to be handy is thrown at the laughing public. There 
seems to be definite premeditation in this, as the substance to be 
projected is placed in a handy position, and the dance never starts 
until there is a crowd present. 


This incentive to dance probably arises from the same tropism 
as affects many animals as well as man. The performance of this 
animal is as a matter of fact similar to that observed in many dark 
races. The throwing, however, is a matter of special interest, as 
it indicates the beginning of the use of a detachable weapon as a 
missile. The arm during this action is swung forward, while the 
body is balanced momentarily in an upright position. Some force is 
used, as the material is hurled about fifteen feet through the air. 


The Orang-utan.—Such orangs as have come under my notice 
have not, except in one instance, shown any mental alertness. Their 
temperament has been one of observational seriousness rather than 
constructional activity. They have seldom been seen to do anything 
unusual. They at once grasp the use of a stick or piece of bagging 
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for raking in eatables that have fallen out of their reach. Their 
interest in string or wire has been noted. Unravelling or tearing up 
bagging is an obsession, and their ability in dealing with strong 
gauge wire is a factor to be reckoned with. 


Two orangs kept for many years in the Melbourne Zoological 
Gardens showed thought in carrying out special actions to gain a given 
end, when they frequently staged a mimic combat in order to hold 
the public in front of the cage, and thus get nuts and sweets. When 
one died the remaining animal used to go through a most acrobatic 
performance, turning head over heels round the enclosure, then 
immediately coming to the front, with arm out, clearly asking for 
payment in kind. 


Despite the seeming original constructive thought implied by 
these actions, we are not, perhaps, in the light of our present know- 
ledge, justified in assuming that apes have a much higher mentality 
than other animals. In the past we have been inclined to cloak our 
ignorance about the incentive doings of animals under the title of 
the word instinct, meaning that a more or less instinctive urge was 
responsible for their actions rather than definite thought. My own 
impression, based on a very long experience, is that it is rather 
the other way about, and that animals are scarcely more instinctive 
than humans.” Probably no line can be drawn between action based 
on logical thought, predilection to do a certain thing that comes 
from inherited tendencies, instinctive reaction that is the result of 
experience, subconscious urges and intuitive knowledge that come 
from we know not where. These are all influences acting on the 
thought centre and probably complementary of each other. 


We must take into account that every species of living thing 
is adapted for a certain mode of life and environment which makes 
its circumscribed world, and to which it naturally reacts. Things 
outside this environment do not enter into consciousness. Observation 
shows that many living things, probably all, can take definite action 
to overcome difficulties within the range of their bodily conformation 
and environmental conditions. Instinctive reflexes have their origin 
in an incentive in the first place. It is second nature for all animate 
things, including humans, to pick up habits, and these, although 
they may be meaningless and perhaps detrimental, are generally hard 
te break. 


In endeavouring to estimate the comparative value of intelligence, 
we would perhaps get a more correct view if we looked at the 
subject from the widest possible aspect and tried to account for the 
influence of subsidiary issues on power of thought. Thus it would be 
as well to try to assess normal actional outlook, inherited urges, 
tropistic reactions, doings of subconscious origin and such modifica- 
tions of these as are induced by individual temperament or emotional 
idiosyncrasies. The great apes, for instance, are probably used to 
procuring food in difficult situations, and endeavouring to obtain 
various things by which their curiosity has been excited from unusual 
places, so that the actions above recorded may to some extent follow 
from normal activity. They may thus be said to have shown an 
average rather than an exceptional measure of constructive thought. 
The performance of the orangs in the Melbourne Zoo would be the 
most outstanding in reasoning out cause and effect. 


Insects in their more highly specialized bodily conformation and 
generally short life necessarily have a more sequential line of action. 
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All are not, however, as is often supposed, instinctive automatons, as 
many acts related by Avebury,” Cheeseman® and others show that 
some species have just as much reasoning power and ability to over- 
come unexpected detrimental situation as have animals or average 
humans. 


Consideration must also be given to actions resulting from intuitive 
knowledge. This probably includes the faculty for direction observed 
in migration and which is so well developed and distributed throughout 
the animal kingdom. Miss Cheeseman™ cites a case in which certain 
ants knew exactly what.time each day the tide would leave a certain 
strip of land uncovered. Although located some distance away, they 
never came too early or too late to get across. William J. Long® calls 
this “Chumfo” the super sense and gives many interesting cases of 
its operation. It is certainly an important factor that cannot be 
overlooked in this regard, and seems inherent in humans, animals and 
insects in about the same degree. 


Speaking as a naturalist, it would seem that we yet have to learn 
a good deal before we can differentially compare the mentality of the 
different branches of the animal kingdom. The subject is seemingly 
amazingly complex, and yet one feels that there is a simple under- 
lying law governing the whole matter that has not yet been noted. 


There would seem to be a measure of intelligence which gives more 
or less formulated ideas and actions to all living beings according to 
their complexity. This may perhaps be expressed as an environmental 
consciousness which gives reasoning power, prescribed characters, 
traits and actions to animals generally. These mental powers and 
actions may be greatly extended by gifted humans, may be dominant 
or recessive in families, genera, or individuals, may be specialized 
into sequential acts, especially in insects, may be modified by many 
psychological factors and influenced by intuitional knowledge that is 
apparently received quite apart from the ordinary senses or internal 
reasoning. 


The distribution of this intelligence, as far as the welfare of the 
races possessing it goes, may not be so one-sided as we may think. 
If we saw in the life of the apes anything approaching the constructive 
organization of the ants, we would greet them as civilized beings. 
If we recognized in the life of the social insects anything akin to the 
direct reasoning out of extraneous cause and effect that is exercised 
by some animals, perhaps the apes in particular, the supposition that 
man is the supreme product of evolution would be seriously questioned. 
Yet, if we were as logical as the seemingly inconsequential ants in 
our outlook and organization, our vaunted civilized communities would 
not be in such a state of querulous dissension. 
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REVIEW. 


CITIZENS’ ORGANIZATIONS AND THE CIVIC TRAINING OF 
YOUTH. By Bessie Louise Pierce. Part III of the Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies, American Historical Society. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1933. 

To the student who is interested in examining that heterogeneous 
collection of peoples called, for convenience, the American nation, this 
book will be of great interest. It furnishes a cross-section of social 
conditions existing among those Americans whom we may describe 
as socially self-conscious. The author says that “to rally around the 
standards of an organization formed for the purpose of propagating 
some ideal is a common trait of man and merely an expression of 
his social instinct”. One might admit the truth of this statement if 
the word merely were eliminated. For there are surely other reasons 
that may be suggested for these activities—the desire for domination, 
the result of personal attachments or of piques, for ‘instance. 

The implication, though, that the objectives as set out by such 
organizations are not necessarily the actuating motives of the societies 
is very probably true. It is probably even true that in many cases 
the objective is formulated to justify the society, rather than the 
society to further the objective. Practically all of these organizations 
exist ostensibly for the benefit of the community as a whole, yet they 
are frequently so violently partisan in their views and activities that 
national advancement is not likely to be greatly helped through their 
existence. The picture presented by the book is largely one of group 
conflicts—racial, political, ethical, religious, industrial. One is 
constrained to add, though, that some of the exceptions to this 
generalization are quite noteworthy. 

Whether it can be claimed that the societies described in this 
book are furnishing “civic training of youth” is a matter for the 
reader to determine for himself. Certainly if group-consciousness is 
a natural step in the direction of national consciousness, it may be 
argued that they do. Yet the violent antipathies aroused by militant 
organizations such as the Anti-Saloon League, the Ku Klux Klan or 
the Young People’s Socialist League are likely, one would think, to 
imbue their adherents with emotional attitudes and intellectual 
prejudices which are anything but patriotic. 

“The purpose of the study”, says the author in a foreword, “is 
purely objective’. Just what this means is not very clear. But she 
adds, “No attempt has been made to assess the value or the effective- 
ness of the programs.” Her place, then, is that of a recorder, and 
not of a critic. She is unable, though, to resist at times making 
statements that amount to evaluations, as when, for example, writing 
of the Boy Scouts movement, she says: “With the exception of the 
public school .. . [it] is, at the present time, undoubtedly the 
greatest single force in the United States in creating civic attitudes 
in boys from twelve to eighteen years of age.” The reviewer, for one, 
finds it easy to forgive her for such an expression of partiality. 

There are books which, on their first opening, do not make any 
great appeal to the interest of the reader, but which, being read, prove 
to be far more interesting than their first presentation suggests. This 
is such a book. The title is anything but appealing; the arrangement 
of subject matter offers no inspiration; the contents pages contain 
little more than a list of twenty or thirty names of associations. Yet 
the descriptions of these associations are so well done that to read 
the book is a pleasure. There are some delectable morsels that one 
comes upon quite unexpectedly: One society hopes to “see the day 
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‘when a school conducted in a foreign language will be seized by the 
government like an illicit distillery’, for ‘they are as bad as a booze 
joint’.” The official organ of a military group presents as one of the 
achievements of military training (presumably in U.S.A.) that it has 
“siven the world its liberty in the World War”. We are informed 
that “membership in the Y.P.S.L. (Young People’s Socialist League) 
is open to ‘black or white, Christian or agnostic, female or not’.”” And 
here is a delightful piece of information for statistic-mongers: In 
the Loyal Temperance Legion are “children from 7 to 14 years of age 
to the number of 56,945 in more than 2,000 local legions. During 
the year 1929 they ... ‘crushed 4,642,316 cigarette stubs’.” 

The American Historical Association may well be congratulated 
and thanked for this Part III of its Report of the Commission of 
Social Studies. 


H. T. Parker. 
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Tindall & Cox. 30s. per volume of four parts. 


Vol. XIV. Part 2, April, 1933. On Ferenczi’s Relaxation Prin- 
ciple: Franz Alexander. The Psychology of Screaming: M. N. Searl. 
Psychologic Considerations in Alcoholic Hallucinations—Castration and 
Dismemberment Motives: W. Bromberg and P. Schilder. Some Uncon- 
scious Mechanisms in Pathological Sexuality and Their Relation to 
Normal Sexual Activity: Melitta Schmideberg. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR. Journal of the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology, Aldwych House, London. Price: 2s. 6d. 


Vol. VII. No. 5, May, 1933. Industrial Psychology at Rowntree’s 
Cocoa Works: I, by V. Moorees; II, by C. H. Northcott. An Anti- 
Waste Exhibition: Trans. from the French magazine L’Usine. Manage- 
ment Policy versus the Depression: F. T. Poulton. Recent Japanese 
Research in Industrial Psychology and Psychology: H. M. Vernon. 
The Worker’s Point of View, XIV—The Problem of Allegiance: Roger 
Dataller. No. 6, June, 1933. The Efficiency of Efficiency Rating 
Systems: Winifred Spielman Raphael. The Employer’s Point of View, 
I—Rationalization and the Craftsman: W. H. Sessions. Planning a 
Career: Angus Macrae. Psychology Applied to Organization: C. B. 
Frisby. Nos. 7 and 8, July to August, 1933. The Psychological Diffi- 
culties of the Institute’s Work: N. Balchin. The Machine and the 
Individual: W. F. Watson. The Training of Salesmen: P. J. Story. A 
Note on the Design of Hand Stamps: A. M. Lester. The Assembly of 
Experimental Machinery: A. M. Lester. 


JOURNAL OF GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY. Clark University Press. 
Annual subscription: $7. 


Vol. XLII. No. 2, June, 1933. Race Differences in Speed of 
Reaction: Martha Lambeth and Lyle H. Lanier. The Motor Sphere of 
School-Age Children: A. Yarmolenko. The Fundamentals of a Method 
of Investigating the Function of the Nervous System as Revealed in 
Overt Behaviour: A. A. Dernowa-Yarmolenko. A Method for Measuring 
the Sustained Attention of Preschool Children: Helen S. Shacter. An 
Experimental Study of the Social Behaviour Stimulated in Young 
Children by Certain Play Materials: Ruth Updegraff and Edithe. K. 
Herbst. An Analysis of the Spontaneous Responses of the Newborn 
Infant: Beverly von Haller Gilmer. Monozygotic Dichorionie Triplets 
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—Part II, Behaviour of a Set of Identical Triplets: L. W. Sontag 
and V. L. Nelson. Preferences in the Repetition of Successful and 
Unsuccessful Activities as a Function of Age: Saul Rosenzweig. Day 
and Night Sleep in a Group of Young Orphanage Children: Mary A. 
Wagner. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. Washington 
Square East, New York City. Annual subscription: 3 dollars. 
Vol. X. No. 3. March, 1933. The Implications of Legal Science: 

Hessel E. Yntema. Mortgages of Property to be Subsequently Acquired: 

William F. Walsh. The Responsibility of Legal Science for the Fate 

of Man and Nations: A. V. Lundstedt. The Juridical Nature of the 

Public Debts of tates: Alexander N. Sack. 

PACIFIC AFFAIRS. Journal of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Honolulu. Price: 25 c. a copy. 

Vol. VI. Nos. 2-3. February-March, 1933. Geneva and Manhcuria: 

The Editor. Current Pacific Trends: Miscellaneous. Reviews of Books 

on the Orient. 


ARCHIVOS BRASILEIROS DE HYGIENE MENTAL. Official Organ 
of the Brazilian League of Mental Hygiene. 

Vol. V. No. 2. October-December, 1932. Consideracoes em torno 
da plethora humana: Renato Kehl. A tuberculose como factor 
dysgenizante: Gustavo de Rezende. Assistencia aos psychopathas 
delinquentes: Heitor Carrilho. A euphrenia-sciencia da boa cerebragao: 
Mirandolino Caldas. A attencao concentrada explorada pelo test de 
cancellamento de ’signaes: M. Brasilia Leme Lopes. 


ARQUIVOS BRASILEIROS DE NEURIATRIA E PSIQUIATRIA. Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Vol. XV. Nos. 10-12. Psicoses post-malarioterapicas: W. Pires. 
Fundamentos da psiquiatria clinica: N. Manta. Contribuicao ao estudo 
das atrofias cerebelares: I. Costa Rodrigues and A. Borges Fortes. 
Contribucao ao estudo de palilalia: L. R. Robalinho. Vol. XVI. No. 1. 
Paraplegias em flexao de origem cerebral: A. Austregesilo. Dados 
estatisticos sobre a paralisia geral: A. Botelho. Sobre Migrana 
Oftalmica: A. Fuchs. Distonias de torgao localizada: A. Nobre de Mello 
and Quintanilha Junior. 


THE AUSTRALIAN INTERCOLLEGIAN. Published monthly by the 
Aust. Christian Movement, 182 Collins Street, Melbourne. 

THE MEDICAL JOURNAL OF AUSTRALIA. Published weekly. The 
Printing House, Seamer Street, Glebe, Sydney. Price: 1s. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A.A.P.P. CONGRESS, 1934. 

The Annual Congress of the Association will be held in Melbourne 
University from 21st to 23rd May. The Congress will open on 
Monday, 21st May, with a public lecture, which will also be the 
Presidential Address, by Dr. A. H. Martin, on “Industrial Psychology”’. 
Of the further sessions on the Tuesday and Wednesday, one will be 
devoted to a discussion of Sir William Mitchell’s “The Place of 
Minds”, and Sir William has expressed his intention of being present. 
Dr. Martin’s address will be the first of a series of public lectures, 
full details of which are given overleaf in the syllabus of the Melbourne 
University Philosophical Society. 

Intending contributors of papers at the Congress are requested 
to communicate at once with Mr. W. A. Merrylees, The University, 
Melbourne. 
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MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
(Affiliated with the Australasian Association of Psychology and 
Philosophy.) 


Object of the Society.—To foster the systematic study of philosophy 
in its historic development. 

Membership.—Membership is open to all members of the University 
Union; also to all members of the Australasian Association of 
Psychology and Philosophy who are not members of the Union, on 
payment of a subscription of 2s. 6d. The subscription should be sent 
by May 4 to the Treasurer, Miss B. Merry, Club House, University 
of Melbourne, N.3. 

Office-Bearers for 1934 are as follows: 

President: Professor W. R. Boyce Gibson, M.A., D.Sc. 

Vice-Presidents: Mr. W. A. Merrylees, M.A., B.Litt. (ex oficio),. 
Mr. W. M. Ball, M.A., Professor J. A. Gunn, B.Sc., M.A., 
Ph.D., Mrs. O. Warren, M.A 

Hon Auditor: Rev. H. B. Loughnan, S.J. 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. Q. B. Gibson. 

Hon. Treasurer: Miss B. Merry. 

Committee: Miss M. Clarke, Miss H. Dennes, Mr. G. Legge, 
Mr. G. A. Wood. 

Syllabus for 1934——The following meetings will be held in the 
University Club House at 8 p.m. Supper will be provided. 

Friday, March 16: Address by Professor J. A. Gunn (subject to be 

announced later). 

Friday, April 6: “Ground as a Substitute for Cause’, Rev. H. B. 
Loughnan, S.J. 

Friday, April 20: “Communist Ethics”, Miss Joyce Manton, B.A. 

Friday, May 4: “What is Wrong with McDougall’s Psychology?”, 
Mr. G. A. Atkins, B.A., B.Sc. 

Friday, July 6: “Realism in Art and its Cultural Value’, Miss 
Rona Blogg, M.A. 

Friday, July 27: “Personality Study in the School’, Miss Hileen 
Logan, B.A. ; ‘ 

Friday, September 21: Honours Students’ Evening. 

Friday, October 5: “Hartmann’s Theory of Moral Freedom”, 
Professor W. R. Boyce Gibson, M.A., D.Sc. 

The following meetings will also be held during the year at 1.30 

p.m. in the Philosophy Lecture Theatre (Arts Building) : 

First Term: “Is Life Worth Living?’, Professor J. A. Gunn, B.Sc., 
M.A., Ph.D. 

Second Term: “The Man who Knew Nothing”, Mr. W. A. Merrylees, 
M.A., B.Litt. 

Third Term: “Vocational Guidance’, Mr. R. K. Whately, M.A., 
Dip.Ed. (Director of the Victorian Vocational and Child 
Guidance Centre). 

Three special public meetings will be held in the Public Lecture 

Theatre (Arts Building), at 8 p.m., as follows: . 

Monday, May 21: “Industrial Psychology”, Dr. A. H. Martin 
(Lecturer in Psychology, University of Sydney), Presidential 
Address at the 1934 Congress of the A.A.P.P. 

Monday, June 11: “Pacifism”, Mr. W. M. Ball (Senior Lecturer in 
Political Philosophy, University of Melbourne). 

Monday, June 25: “Fear”, Professor J. A. Gunn (Director of Uni- 
versity Extension in Victoria). 

Admission to each lecture will be 1s. (members of the A.A.P.P: 
admitted free). Arrangements will be made for booking. Proceeds 
will be partly for the journal of the Association and partly for the 
establishment of a departmental philosophical library in the University 
of Melbourne. 


